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When you provide Christmas Club service, your best prospects 


for other banking services are right under your nose! 


Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are 
between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 
ratio (28.5%) of this group. With their growing families, these 
young Americans need savings programs, loans, safe deposit 
boxes and financial advice. They are your best market today 
—and tomorrow. 

You can bring them through your doors with Christmas 
Club. Why not ask to have a staff member of Christmas Club a 
Corporation call and give you the complete story? There’s no 


obligation, of course. 
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& You're on the right trail when you display 
° the emblem of Christmas Club 
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A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 
Proportion of 
Proportion of Christmas Club 
Total Population Membership 
Age Bracket In Age Bracket In Age Bracket 
Under 15 Years 29.4% 7.8% 
15-24 is 13.3 11.0 
25-34 " 14.6 21.3 
35-44 a 13.9 25.3 
45-54 " 11.5 18.0 
55-64 " 8.8 10.9 
Over65 ” 8.5 7 
100.0 700.0 
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Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Builds Character + Builds Savings 
Builds Business For Financial Institutions 
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23 California Independents 
Join New Co-op Group 


Organisation of the Independent 
Community Banka, a co-operative 
group of independently owned and 
locally controlled Southern Califor: 
nia banks, has been completed, M, P, 
Illiteh, chairman of the new group's 
executive committee, has announced, 

Mr, Illiteh, veteran Loa Angeles 
banker and chairman of the board of 
The Southweat Bank, Inglewood, said 
the group has launched a public re- 
lations program emphasising the im- 
portant role independent banks play 
in furthering the economic well being 
of their reapective communities as 
well as that of the Southland general: 
ly, 

He added, “Another planned phase 
of our program will be the mutual 
interchange of information and ideas 
to promote greater operational effi- 
ciency and a wider scope of customer 
services,” 

“The apparent need for such a pro- 
gram was reflected in the immediate 
response received from independent 
banks throughout the greater Los An- 
geles and adjacent areas when or- 
ganizational plans were first an- 
nounced several months ago,” Mr, II- 
litch said, “Membership enrollment 
has been very gratifying and it is ex- 
pected banks from other sections of 
Southern California will join our 
ranks from time to time, We now 
have 23 member banks whose com- 
bined total resources are in excess of 
$220 million. 


Member banks of the group are: 











iret National Bank, Azusa; Azusa 
Valley Savings Bank, Azusa; Button- 
willow National Bank, Buttonwillow; 
Bank of Eneino, Eneino; Pacifie 
States Bank, Hawthorne; Community 
Bank, Huntington Park; The South 
weat Bank, Inglewood, 

The Firat National Bank, La Verne; 
Bank of Belmont Shore, Long Beach; 





Cover Photo 





This was the scene in the Caro- 
lina Room of the Chalfonte-Had- 
don in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
as Representative Brent Spence 
addressed the Independent Bank- 
ore’ breakfast at the ABA conven- 
tion, Mr, Spence, veteran con- 
gresaman from Kentucky and 
longtime friend of the small busi- 
nessman, is chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee. For details of the ad- 
dress and the text of Mr. Spence’s 
remarks, see the account starting 
on the opposite page. 

Among the listeners at the 
speakers’ table, are, from left: 
Homer J. Livingston, president 
of the First National Bank of 
Chicago; R. L. Mullins, president 
of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation and president of the 
Wolfe City (Texas) National 
Bank; Harry J. Harding, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, California, and 
honorary president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
and Joseph B. Welman, ABA 
president and president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Missouri. 








Fidelity Bank, Los Angeles; Garfield 
Commercial and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; First State Bank, Lynwood; 
South Bay Bank, Manhattan Beach; 
Bank of Northridge, Northridge; The 
First National Bank, Orange, San 
Fernando Valley Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Pacoima, 

Citizens Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Pasadena; Pico Citizens 
Bank, Pico; First State Bank, Rose: 
mead; Santa Monica Bank, Santa 
Monica; Sun Valley National Bank, 
Sun Valley; The Bank of Los Angeles 
at Westwood Village; Bank of Whit- 
tier, Whittier, 

Mr. Illitch announced the follow: 
ing have been appointed members of 
the group's executive committee: 
Vice-chairman, Aubrey Austin, Jr., 
president, Santa Monica Bank; John 
Greenberg, president, First State 
Bank, Lynwood; H, P, Madson, pres- 
ident, Pico Citizens Bank; James H, 
Nicholson, president, Bank of Bel- 
mont Shore, Long Beach; C, E. 
Schroeder, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Orange; secre: 
tary, R. C. Yeary, president, Pacific 
States Bank, Hawthorne. 


Bank Crime, 
Embezzlement 
Losses Decline 


The first six months of 1957 saw a 
sharp decline in losses from embezzle- 
ment and crimes of violence against 
banks, compared to the same period 
in 1956. This has been disclosed in a 
report of the ABA Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee. 

Embezzlement losses of $10,000 or 
more during the first six months drop- 
ped 28 per cent, while crimes of vio- 
lence against banks showed a 31 per 
cent decline. 

Thirty-seven banks suffered embez- 
zlement losses of $10,000 or more. 
The total involved was $2.7 million. 
A year ago there were 35 losses for 
a total of $3.7 million. 

In 248 holdups and burglaries, loss- 
es totaled $1,129,985, compared to 
297 crimes and losses of $1,544,384 
in the same period of 1956. 


Father to upset son: “Mother’s 
sorry she ran over your tricycle. What 
on earth was it doing in the garden?” 
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INDEPENDENTS’ BREAKFAST 


Rep. Spence Cites Importance 
Of Holding Company Curbs 


The importance of legal curbs on 
bank holding companies was empha- 
sized by Representative Brent Spence 
of Kentucky in an address to the In- 
dependent Bankers’ Breakfast at the 
ABA convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, 

Mr, Spence, who is chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and who has been a key figure 
in holding company legislation, said 
he thought it “very essential” to curb 
bank holding companies, There is, he 
declared, no “substitute for local con- 
trol and local interest.” He added, “1 
am opposed to nonresident operation 
of the hometown bank.” 

Natural growth of banks is a fine 
thing, Mr. Spence asserted, and “I 
have no objections to big business.” 
Big towns and big industry need big 
banks, he said, “but little towns need 
the hometown banker, I hope he will 
stay there, and I hope he will prosper 
and grow in strength and importance 
and influence as time goes on.” 


Harding Presides 


Harry J. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, introduced Mr. Spence. 
Mr. Harding, who also is honorary 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District, said of Mr. Spence: 
“We have learned to admire him 
greatly for his courage, for his sin- 
cere convictions and for his stalwart 
support of the small man in Ameri- 
ca.” He pointed out that a bill intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Spence 
was the basis for the Spence-Robert- 
son Holding Company Act of 1956. 

R. L. Mullins, president of the 
Wolfe City (Texds) National Bank 
and president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of America, 
spoke briefly. If independent banking 
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disappears in America, Mr. Mullins 
declared, it will be by default of the 
independents, 

The full text of Mr. Spence’s ad- 
dress follows: 

I did not come here for the pur- 
pose of making a speech, We hive 
fought through the legislative wars 
on the same side and | came here as 
a part of a reunion to meet those 
with whom I co-operated and who 
were successful in achieving some of 
the results that have been obtained. 

I thank the chairman for those 
kindly sentiments he expressed. We 
all like to hear kindly things, whether 
they are true or not, and sometimes a 
fellow can hardly believe that he is 
being described until they mention 
his name. I thank him for those kind 
sentiments. 

I attended the meeting in Chicago 
and I didn’t make you a very long 
speech, but J made you a promise. At 
that time the independent bankers 
seemed to be seized with fear, the 
kind of a fear I presume that the 
zebra feels when he senses the pres- 
ence of a lion, or the small birds 
seem to feel when they see a hawk in 
the sky. 

I promised them that I would in- 
troduce a bill to curb the activities 
of the holding companies. I had no 
condemnation to make of holding 
companies because they were acting 
within the law, but this organization 
thought that remote control, central- 
ized control, the concentration of eco- 
nomic power and the purchasing of 
banks wherever they were available 
was not good for you or for the 
country. 


Bill Becomes Law 
We did pilot that bill through. It 


is now on the statute books. It pre- 
vents these great corporations from 


crossing state lines and buying banks 
wherever they could find them and it 
requires them to be separated from 
their non-banking interests, 

Of course, it is an evil thing to 
put money and credit and competing 
industry in the same hands. It cre- 
ates the monopoly that is more force- 
ful and more powerful than any other 
monopoly. We have stopped that. 

But from the time we introduced 
the bill until the time it passed, from 
January 1 to May 9, one holding 
company bought 20 banks in six new 
states in which it had never been be- 
fore, and the banks of the holding 
companies are exempted from some 
of the restrictions that are on the 
holding companies or their subsidi- 
aries, 

So these banks have the same in- 
fluence and independence as an in- 
dependent bank in the states where 
they have gone. They can expand 
and they can have branches, and they 
can still perform the functions that 
we tried to prevent the holding com- 
panies from performing. 

Curbs Essential 

I think it is a very essential thing 
to curb these corporations. We say 
the banker is in a private 9 ee 
but he is in a quasi-public industry. 
He is the artery through which 
money and credit circulate. and 
money and credit is the lifeblood of 
the nation. 

You not only have a duty to do the 
work that you are doing for the bene- 
fit of your depositors and your stock- 
holders. but you have a greater duty 
to do it in a way that will give great- 
er strength to the economy of your 
nation. 

I am in favor. too, of the dual sys 
tem of banking. The power and 
strength of the republic is on checks 
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EVEN A ROOSTER got into the act during the height of the baseball fever 





gripping Milwaukee, Wisconsin, during the World Series. This display, in the 
window of a downtown department store, shows the rooster (named “Casey,” of 
course) taking his turn at bat. The routine went like this: Casey would peck at 
the bat, causing the spring-powered bat to hit the baseball. The baseball hit a 
bumper at the rear of the “diamond,” releasing a few grains of feed for Casey 
at the rear of the cage. After pecking at the bat, Casey would run to the rear of 
the cage, gulp the grain released by the ball hitting the bumper, then rush back 
to peck at the bat once again. Now you know what is meant by the term “smart 


rooster.” 








and balances. It goes through all of 
the principles of the consitution. It 
is well that we may have two bodies, 
one in the state and one in the na- 
tion, that handles this great instru- 
ment that means so much to all of us. 

The question wasn’t whether the 
state should establish a national bank. 
The question originally arose as to 
whether a national bank could be es- 
tablished in a state. Andrew Jackson, 
who was willing to debate it out or 
shoot it out as anybody wanted it 
done, said after John Marshall had 
rendered the decision, “Let John Mar- 
shall now carry out his law.” But we 
found John Marshall’s law was en- 
forced because it was right. 


Weighty Bill 


Now, they asked me to speak on the 
legislation in the House. The bill in 
the House, the Financial Institutions 
Bill, has 262 pages, and I don’t want 
to keep you here until after dinner to- 
night. Some of the provisions of that 
bill I am in favor of. Some I do not 
look with much favor upon. 
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There is a provision that a bank 
is authorized by the regulatory au- 
thorities, the national banks by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
state member banks by the Federal 
Reserve Board, to buy stock in a 
bank as a step in order to promote an 
absorption by merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption 
of responsibility. 

That, it seems to me, is a sugges- 
tion for merger. Certainly if a bank 
can buy the stock of another bank, it 
doesn’t have to do much more be- 
cause it controls that other bank. 
While I think some mergers may be 
desirable, and some branches may be 
desirable, I don’t believe there is any 
substitute for the independent banker 
in America. 


Need Local Control 


I don’t believe there is any substi- 
tute for local control and local inter- 
est. I am opposed to nonresident 
operation of the hometown bank. I 
think a man who lives in a commu- 
nity and who is upright and decent 


and straightforward through the 
years should profit by his reputation, 
which is an expression of his charac- 
ter. For that reason I think the inde- 
pendent banker renders a service that 
no other bank can render. 


I have no objections to big busi- 
ness. Big business in our country of 
free opportunity merely means effi- 
ciency, honesty and integrity. The 
natural growth of banks is a fine 
thing. Big towns and big industry 
need big banks. But little towns need 
the hometown banker. I hope he will 
stay there, and I hope he will pros- 
per and grow in strength and in im- 
portance and influence as times goes 
on. 

I am not going to detain you any 
longer. It has been a pleasure to be 
here. It has been a pleasure to serve 
you. If in the future you have any 
problems, I hope you will bring them 
to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

I don’t expect to be there very 
much longer. I have been there a 
long time now. Time is running 
against the office and the holder, but 
I know I would sympathize with the 
things you are for because they are 
the things in which America is inter- 
ested—the little banker and banking, 
both state and national, and that re- 
lationship will continue because it is 
just as American as the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. 





ABA Announces 
Staff Changes 


Changes in top posts of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association staff have 
been announced by Joseph C. Wel- 
man, ABA president and president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Missouri. 

Merle E. Selecman, who has been 
executive manager since 1952, will 
become executive vice president and 
chief staff officer. He has been with 
the association for 29 years. 

G. Russell Clark, who has been 
executive vice president of the New 
York Clearing House Association, has 
been elected ABA executive manager. 
He will assume his new duties after 
January 1. Mr. Clark has been in 
banking 38 years. He joined the New 
York Clearing House as an office 
boy in 1919. 
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Depository in Jackson, S.C., 
Becomes Full-Fledged Bank 


The Jackson Cash Depository, first 
establishment of its kind in South 
Carolina and the entire nation, has 
passed into history and now is op- 
erating as a full-fledged bank. 

The important change which made 
the depository the First State Bank 
of Jackson was accomplished last 
month. 

Originally, the Jackson Cash De- 
pository operated in Ellenton, South 
Carolina. It was moved to Jackson in 
1952 when the Ellenton town site was 
taken over by the huge industrial 
plant known as the Savannah River 
Project, an atomic energy installa- 
tion. 

In Ellenton the depository was 
housed in a quaint old country store 
along with the variety of merchandise 
usually found in such an establish- 
ment. By contrast, the First State 
Bank operates in a newly remodeled 
and refurnished building. The bank 
quarters are the same which had been 
used by the depository. 


Another Milestone 


The evolution of the depository in- 
to a full-fledged bank is another mile- 
stone in Jackson’s progress. The city 
was incorporated in 1951. Original 
population of the community was 
150, while today the city has about 
3,000 residents. 

The original Ellenton Cash Deposi- 
tory was founded by the late W. B. 
Cassels. Horace M. Cassels III, son 
of the depository’s founder, is presi- 
dent of the First State Bank. 

The depository’s history dates back 
to April 11, 1932, when the institu- 
tion opened its doors for the first 
time. The opening represented a tri- 
umph for W. B. Cassels, who was 
chiefly responsible for securing en- 
actment of state legislation setting up 
depositories. He had the full co-opera- 
tion of M. F. Bush, Aiken County 
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By Sarah Reese Sullivan 






THIS OLD country store housed the 
depository when it was located in El- 
lenton, South Carolina. 


MODERN QUARTERS house the first 
State Bank in Jackson, South Caro- 
lina. Until October 1, this was the 
Jackson Cash Depository, first such 
institution in the state and nation. 


Representative and Senator P. H. Mc- 
Eachin of Florence in the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly. 

The newly opened depository re- 
placed a Western Carolina Bank 
branch which closed in October of 
1931. 

For the Farmers 


One of the main objectives of W. 
B. Cassels in working out depository 
plans was to create an institution 
where farmers could borrow money 
at a fair rate of interest. 

There still are six depositories op- 
erating in South Carolina in these 
communities: Georgetown, Lake View, 
Branchville, Swansea, McColl and St. 
Stephens. 












Before the opening of the First 
State Bank on October 1, the closest 
available complete banking facilities 
were at Aiken, 22 miles from Jack- 
son, or Augusta, Georgia, which is 
15 miles away. 

Early this year, Horace M. Cassels 
III felt that the time had arrived 
when Jackson needed a full-fledged 
bank. His success in getting com- 
munity backing for the project is 
shown by the fact that most of the 
$60,000 in capital stock of the bank 
is held by local people. 

In addition to holding the office of 
president, Horace Cassels also func- 
tions as chairman of the board. Other 
officers include Mrs. Frances Cassels, 
vice president; Miss Jocie Muns, 
cashier, and Mrs. John Hall, assistant 
cashier. Directors include T. F. Hen- 
don, Henry Risher, E. D. Risher, E. 
E. Steed, N. E. White and George 
McElmurray. 

First State Bank checks with the 
slogan “Serving the Atomic Area 
That Serves America” and showing 
an exploding bomb have joined the 
billions of other checks in the na- 
tion’s banking channels. 
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“The bank only promised me a loan, 
dear—I haven’t got it yet.” 
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AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





IBA Will Sponsor Seminar 
For Top Officers of Banks 


Latest developments in the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association plan to spon- 
sor a seminar for top officers of inde- 
pendent banks have been announced 
by R. L. Mullins of Wolfe City, Tex- 
as, IBA president and president of 
the Wolfe City National Bank. 

The first 10-day discussion type 
seminar has been scheduled for the 
summer of 1958 on the campus of 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. Mul- 
lins disclosed. He termed the seminar 
“a distinctive new program of signifi- 
cant importance to independent bank 
leadership.” Attendance will be re- 
stricted to the top policy-making offi- 
cers of commercial banks. 

Supervision of the seminar will be 
by the Institute for Financial Man- 
agement, a non-profit educational or- 
ganization headed by Professor 
Charles M. Williams, who conducts 
the courses in Management of Finan- 
cial Institutions at Harvard. 


Months of Planning 


The seminar for senior bank off- 
cers is the outgrowth of a series of 
discussions extending over many 
months. It had its inception in the 
recommendation of the IBA’s Com- 
mittee on the Future of Bank Owner- 
ship, headed by Reed H. Albig, presi- 
dent of the National Bank at McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. 

This committee, composed of rep- 
resentative IBA members, reported 
that the effectiveness of top manage- 
ment of banks was not only vital but 
essential to the long-run vigor of in- 
dependent banking. 

The committee concluded that a 
top-grade seminar for bank policy- 
making officers, dealing with prob- 
lems of particular significance to 
them, would be useful in maintaining 
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and increasing the effectiveness of 
bank top management. 

The committee recommendation was 
based on an appraisel of the heavy 
demands now placed on senior man- 
agement of banks and on the basic 
idea that top management, as well as 
juniors, should never quit learning 
and developing. 

IBA representatives aroused the en- 
thusiastic interest of Professor Wil- 
liams and his associates at Harvard, 
and plans for the 1958 seminar were 
formalized at a recent meeting in Bos- 
ton. Dates for the seminar have been 
set for August 17-29, 1958. A formal 
announcement of the program and 
application forms are being sent to 
all member banks of the IBA. 


Key Features 


Here are four key features of the 
new seminar: 

@ First, unlike almost all other de- 
velopment programs for bankers, the 
seminar was developed exclusively for 
the top management—those actively 
responsible for establishing and main- 
taining key bank policies. Senior offi- 
cers will deal with current problems 
whose solution is basic to their suc- 
cess as bank leaders. 

@ Second, the seminar will utilize 
the case discussion method of in- 
struction that has proved so appropri- 
ate and effective in the Harvard and 





other Advanced Management pro 
grams. The case discussion method, 
as it will be used in the seminar, is 
built around actual problems facing 
managers of banks and other con- 
cerns, which are written up by pro- 
fessional case writers. 

@ A third feature of the seminar 
is the length of the program, set at 
10 days. This is long enough for the 
program to have a constructive and 
stimulating impact, yet short enough 
to permit key executives to be away 
from their banks with minimum dis- 
ruption. 

@ Fourth, to permit maximum par- 
ticipation by each conferee, the num- 
ber admitted to the program will be 
limited. Early application is’ urged, 
as every effort will be made to notify 
men selected to attend early in Janu- 
ary. 


How It Works 


Seminar participants individually 
work out the solutions to the prob- 
lems that they think best fit the cir- 
cumstances. Participants meet first in 
small, informal groups to compare 
and exchange ideas. Then the full 
group meets under the leadership of 
a skilled instructor well versed in the 
issues under discussion for a thor- 
ough-going debate of alternatives and 
solutions. 

By the time a typical session is 
over, the issues have been thoroughly 
thought out and discussed. No single 
solution is held out by the instructor 
as the only “right answer,” but the 
various solutions get careful scrutiny 
and consideration. 

It is anticipated that the partici- 
pants will come from many states and 
bring different backgrounds and a 
wealth of practical experience to the 
sessions. The exchange of ideas, un- 
der the discussion leader’s guidance, 
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should help each conferee re-examine 
old prejudices and gain valuable new 
ideas, insights and viewpoints, 

Many of the cases for the seminar 
already exist. Other cases on some 
of the most crucial issues facing inde- 
pendent bankers will be written es- 
pecially for this seminar. 


Scope of Seminar 


The curriculum, which is the re- 
sponsibility of Professor Williams 
and his faculty associates in the Insti- 
tute for Financial Management, was 
worked up with the advice of banker- 
members of the IBA to avoid duplica- 
tion of instruction in courses partici- 
pants may have taken elsewhere. 
Through case problems, a number of 
key areas will be explored including 
work in depth in: 


@ Relationships with directors. 


@ Responsibilities for management 
development, evaluation and 
succession. 


@ Public relations and communi- 
cation skills. 


@ Effective investment policies and 
techniques. 


@ Dividend policy and relations 
with stockholders. 


@ Coping with fluctuations in mon- 
ey markets. 


@ Competing for deposit funds. 


@ Building and retaining an effec- 
tive management team. 


@ The banker as financial coun- 
selor to business and industry. 


Experienced Instructors 


The faculty will include, along with 
Professor Williams, other men from 
Harvard, plus some from Stanford 
and other universities — men with 
wide experience in their areas and in 
leading executive-type discussions. 

The institute has arranged with 
Harvard University to utilize the liv- 
ing and classroom facilities of the 
Harvard Business School. Participants 
will live in the rooms occupied by 
members of the Advanced Manage- 
ment Program during the academic 
year and the Faculty Club facilities 
for meals, Classrooms are air condi- 
tioned. 

The single fee of $480 will cover 
tuition, materials, meals and living 
accommodations during the sessions. 
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The cost of the program has been 
kept as low as possible. 

The program will move at a fast, 
intensive pace, but a weekend break 
midway should let participants savor 
the attractions of Cape Cod or other 
nearby New England resort areas. 

Cambridge is contiguous to Boston, 
which is only a few hours by plane 
from any U. S. city. Boston is served 
by American Airlines, United, TWA, 
Eastern, and other leading airlines, 
as well as by the New York Central, 
New Haven and other railroads. 


While admission is not restricted 
to executives of member banks of 
the IBA, those from member banks 
of the IBA, other qualifications being 
equal, will receive preference in ad- 
mission. Material regarding the course 
and application forms are being sent 
to each member bank, but additional 
forms can be obtained by writing the 
IBA office in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
or from James Borreson, Administra- 
tive Director, Institute for Financial 
Management, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Massachusetts. 








Bill 


LOCAL SERVICE 


The NADA Official Used Car Guide is now published 
in 8 regional editions, every 30 days to provide 


better service and even more accurate reporting in 


your local area. 


In addition, the Guide contains many valuable 


features such as: 


® Average Wholesale 
Value 


® Average Retail 


@ Average Loan 


(in most areas) 


@ Identifying Specifications 


and others 





Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE 


| DEALERS 
Used Car Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
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IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Inflation Holds Center Stage 
At Convention of the ABA 


From every corner of America—an 
America still enjoying an unprece- 
dented economic boom—7,800 bank- 
ers and their wives poured into Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, for the 83rd an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, September 23- 
25. They had come to elect ABA of- 
ficials, stroll the boardwalk and hear 
the word on the current business 
scene. The word they heard was a fa- 
miliar one: “Inflation.” 

Not that the topnotch array of con- 
vention speakers felt that inflation 
was spiraling uncontrolled again. 
What they saw was a danger of new 
inflation lurking in the present situ- 
ation. By and large, they applauded 
the banks and the Federal Reserve’s 
credit restraint program for holding 
off inflation. 


Need More Savings 


Even before the official session of 
the convention got underway, Erle 
Cocke, retiring ABA president, told 
a press conference: “I would shudder 
to think where we all might have been 
if the floodgates had been opened to 
easy credit during this recent surge 
of capital expansion, inventory build- 
up, government spending and per- 
sonal consumption. I daresay we 
would have been inundated by infla- 
tion.” To charges of “tight money” 
drying up credit, Mr. Cocke answered 
that banks “have their loan portfolios 
bulging with credits extended to all 
kinds of borrowers” and are able to 
meet the needs of credit-worthy bor- 
rowers. 

When the four ABA divisions held 
their annual meetings, speaker after 
speaker echoed Mr. Cocke’s words. 
“If we are to stop destructive infla- 
tion, millions of citizens must be in- 
duced to save more and more of the 
dollars they are now spending,” Clar- 
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ence E, Manion, former dean of Notre 
Dame Law School, told the Savings 
and Mortgage Division. 

At the State Bank Division meet- 
ing, Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia laid out a four-point pro- 
gram for checking inflation, includ- 
ing maintenance of the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System, an 
industry-labor price stabilization pro- 
gram, encouragement of savings and 
cuts in federal spending of $8 to $10 
billion. 

The National Bank Division, meet- 
ing that afternoon, heard Malcom 
Bryan, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, urge that words 
such as “afford” and “need” be rein- 
troduced into our language. 

At the same time in another room, 
the Trust Division was listening to 
Benjamin Strong, president of New 
York’s United States Trust Company, 
say: “The problem of inflation has 
been met over the past 15 years to 
a large extent by the acquisition of 
large proportions of common stocks. 
However, a fundamental difficulty has 
now become apparent: inflation is in- 
compatible over the long term with a 
healthy economy. It will eventually 
destroy the sound growth for which 
we all hope.” 

Beyond discussing the serious busi- 
ness of inflation and business pros- 
pects, the four divisions also had the 
equally serious business of electing 
their officers for 1957-58. When the 
results were in, the top men for the 
ABA’s major working groups for the 
year ahead were: 


Division Officers 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: Wil- 
liam M. Lockwood, president, How- 
ard National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vermont, presi- 
dent; Hulbert T. Bisselle, president, 


The Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D.C. vice president. 

SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE DIVI- 
SION: John Adikes, president, Ja- 
maica Savings Bank, Jamaica, New 
York, president; Louis B. Lundborg, 
vice president, Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., San Francisco, California, 
vice president. 

STATE BANK DIVISION: Ben C. 
Corlett, vice president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, president; L. A. Hollenbeck, 
chairman of the board and president, 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Iroquois, South Dakota, vice presi- 
dent. 

TRUST DIVISION: Walter Ken- 
nedy, president, The First National 
Bank of Montgomery, Montgomery, 
Alabama, president; Carlysle A. Beth- 
el, vice chairman of the board and 
senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, vice president. 

The second day of the convention, 
following a long-standing custom, be- 
gan with the Annual Agricultural 
Breakfast. This year’s breakfast was 
addressed by William I. Myers, dean 
of the College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University, who pointed to the 
increasing needs by farmers for 
“more term or intermediate credit 
loans of from 2 to 3 years or even 
longer to finance machinery purchas- 
es, livestock operations, and_ soil- 
building practices.” He said, “There 
has been a continuing increase in the 
capital and credit requirements of 
modern commercial family farms.” 


Eisenhower Message 


Following the annual breakfast, del- 
egates made their way up the board- 
walk to the mammoth Convention 
Hall for the first general session. Be- 
fore what is probably banking’s most 
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JOSEPH C. WELMAN (right) president of the American Bankers Association 
for 1957-58, receives congratulations from Lee P. Miller, newly elected vice presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Welman is president of the Bank of Kennett, Mis- 
souri; Mr. Miller is president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 





distinguished audience, President Erle 
Cocke read a telegram of greeting 
from President Eisenhower. 

The telegram said, in part: “Our 
national prosperity has brought many 
material blessings and some problems. 
The demand for funds to finance ex- 
pansion in all parts of the country 
has exerted strong upward pressure 
on prices. But with your assistance in 
helping our citizens understand the 
importance of sound money and the 
need for strong credit policies, we are 
meeting the challenge of inflation.” 

Featured speaker Frank Pace Jr., 
president of the General Dynamics 
Corporation, spoke on the efforts be- 
ing made to meet the nation’s defense 
needs. He said: “For an economy 
which is constantly expanding, I feel 
that the imposition of arbitrary and 
final limitations either in our nation- 
al or in our defense setup would be 
unwise. Fortunately, I think the ex- 
periences of the past are such that 
we as a nation would not undertake to 
limit our defense requirements on 
purely economic grounds, for this 
would be obviously unwise.” 
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It is at this session that the associa- 
tion elects its officers for the ensuing 
year but, in contrast to several recent 
conventions, there was no election- 
eering this year. No contests had de- 
veloped for the two top offices, so the 
officers were elected by acclamation: 
Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, 
as president; and Lee Miller, presi- 
dent, Citizens-Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, vice 
president. 

The hall’s stage contained an even 
more distinguished group for the fi- 
nal morning session: the secretary of 
the treasury, the British chancellor of 
the exchequer, the British ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and the 
chairman of U. S. Steel among others. 

Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son did not deliver a full-scale ad- 
dress, but simply greeted the conven- 
tion and presented the association 
with a flag honoring its promotion of 
sales of United States Savings Bonds 
through banks. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thornycroft, Mr. Anderson’s opposite 


number from Great Britian, gave a 
major address, however. In a brilli- 
ant discussion of Britian’s economic 
problems, Mr. Thornycroft noted that 
“the crucial point of our policy is to 
insure that if people seek to take more 
out of the economy than is in fact 
put in, the resultant strain should be 
placed not upon the value of the cur- 
rency, but upon the levels of indus- 
trial activity.” 

He continued “We do not urge you, 
and indeed it would be improper for 
us to urge you to any particular poli- 
cy, but we certainly do not urge you 
to pursue policies of inflation or un- 
sound economic policies. The oppor- 
tunities for dealing with the inflation 
which are afforded a creditor nation 
such as the United States are quite 
different from those which are afford- 
ed to a debtor. 

“If prices rise in a creditor coun- 
try, there is at least one remedy which 
occurs to the debtors outside and that 
is by importing more freely you 
would both lower prices and at the 
same time sustain the reserves of the 
free world outside your shores.” 

The convention which opened with 
a warning against inflation closed 
with another. The latter was by Roger 
Blough, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who said in 
his closing speech: “I am convinced 
that we shall never solve this prob- 
lem of inflation by spreading politi- 
cal smokescreens designed to conceal 
the facts. To select big business, or 
organized labor, or any other eco- 
nomic group as a convenient whip- 
ping boy, and to heap calumny and 
abuse upon this hapless victim will 
help us not at all when our task is 
first to understand the causes of this 
inflation. 

“If, as I am forced to conclude, a 
primary source of our present-day in- 
flation is to be found in the fact that 
wages have been forced up far more 
rapidly than productivity, this does 
not mean that organized labor is a 
public enemy. The question simply 
is: What can labor and business and 
all of the rest of the American people 
in their collective wisdom and their 
individual activities, do about it?” 

On such a challenge as this, the 
83rd ABA convention came to a 
close, and the thousands of bankers 
started back home, impressed again 
that these are difficult times and that 
the responsibilities of their banks to 
the community are greater than ever. 
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BANKS ARE BANKS' CUSTOMERS 








Confederation of Independents 
Urged to Combat Chains 


Games. Nicholson 


President, Bank of Belmont Shore, Long Beach, California 


(Editor’s note: We've received a 
number of verbal and written com- 
ments on Mr. Nicholson’s first article 
criticizing operation of the correspon- 
dent system. Some comments were 
favorable; others were critical. We 
anticipate receiving more after the 
appearance of this, the second article. 

One banker has promised to write 
a rebuttal. We plan to present it in 
the December issue.) 


(Second of Two Articles) 


Ie unit banking is to halt the trend 
toward amalgamation or absorption 
by chain banking, it should study 
what has transpired in other fields 
and apply the knowledge to improve 
its operation. An aggressive attitude 
of “independence” must be adopted 
and then fully capitalized. 

One of the most important key- 
stones to success could be in the se- 
lection of its correspondent bank and 
the latter’s recognition and accept- 
ance of its responsibility in the rela- 
tionship. The correspondent should 
understand that its strength is that of 
a big brother, not paternalistic or 
condescending, but helpful to the end 
that it helps itself. Both banks must 
adopt a selfish interest, at the same 
time recognizing that co-operation to 
a greater degree than anything else 
can assure the maximum benefits of 
self interest. 

If this thesis is accepted, then it 
follows that the spokes of the wheel 
of confederation logically revolve 
around the hub of the major corre- 
spondent. In turn the latter’s program 
and participation would be of major 
importance. The following are sug- 
gested steps in formulating a pro- 
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gram of leadership by the major cor- 
respondent. 


Leadership Steps 


@ Recognition that a depositor 
bank is a customer capable of gener- 
ating substantial and profitable vol- 
ume and as such should be cultivated 
and serviced. 

@ Services rendered should be in 
keeping with the value of the deposi- 
tor without regard to the fact that it 
is a bank rather than a commercial 
customer. 

@ Creation of a truly independent 
division to deal with bank customers 
in the same way a department is cre- 
ated to handle textile customers, air- 
frame customers, real estate custom- 
ers or the customers in any other field 
of specialized operation. 

@ The Bank Service Department 
must have a degree of autonomy and 
authority in keeping with the confi- 
dence the board of directors of the 
correspondent bank has in the men 
it delegates to head up this division. 

These are fundamental steps pre- 
paratory to an aggressive program of 
service to the smaller unit bank. The 
Bank Service Department once hav- 
ing been established must first of all 
look at the actual needs of its cus- 
tomers and plan its operation to serve 
their maximum requirements. 


Chain vs. Unit 


A determination of needs requires 
a definitive examination of the inher- 
ent advantages in existing competi- 
tion as well as in chain or multiple 
branch banking. A few chain bank 
advantages that immediately come to 
mind are: 

@ Maximum lending power of the 


entire system is available to each 
branch. 

@ Ability to syphon off deposits 
from a low lending branch for in- 
vestment by other branches with 
greater demand. 

© Centralized advertising and 
merchandising. 

@ Centralized Bond and Invest- 
ment Department. 

@ Centralized purchasing and re- 
sulting economies. 

@ Centralized Budget control. 

@ Technical know-how of a large 
organization. 

These advantages could be mini- 
mized through aggressive competition 
from co-operative confederation. 

If unit banking had no offsetting 
advantages to compensate for the 
above its position would be hopeless. 


Unit Bank Features 


@ Advantage of local ownership. 

@ Community pride in its commu- 
nity bank. 

@ Flexibility to adapt policy to lo- 
cal conditions and needs. 

@ Ability to make immediate de- 
cisions. 

@ Customers feeling that they are 
dealing with the “top man,” person- 
ally available to them. 

@ Tax advantages gained by the 
smaller organization and the still 
greater advantages it could have un- 
der confederation. 

These are some advantages unit 
banks must capitalize while minimiz- 
ing the disadvantages. 

The Bank Service Department 
would approach its problem of serv- 
ice by attempting to provide its bank 
customers with as many of the branch 
bank’s facilities as possible. While 
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the actual advantage of increased loan 
limits is not as important as it has 
been made to appear, the stress placed 
on it by chain banks dictates that it 
be accepted as a starting point. 


Credit Line for Banks 


The correspondent would, after 
study, set up a line of credit on “over 
loans” for its bank customers based 
on the same general analysis it would 
make of a commercial account. 

It is assumed that the department 
would have a complete credit file on 
its bank customers covering not only 
financial progress but operational 
policy, management, loss ratios, and 
ability to earn profits. This file would 
at all times be maintained on a cur- 
rent status. 

This line of credit would be lim- 
ited and based on normal needs rather 
than the abnormal. For example, a 
bank with a capital and surplus of 
$250,000 might have normal but lim- 
ited need for an over limit or par- 
ticipation of $25,000. It might in the 
course of a year need to use this to 
properly service five of its depositors. 
In the case illustrated the correspond- 
ent would establish the line as fol- 
lows: 

@ Over-limit automatic participa- 
tion in the aggregate no more than 
30 per cent of capital and surplus of 
the customer bank. 

@ Participation in any one loan 
limited to 20 per cent of maximum 
limit set in above, but not to be great- 
er than originating legal limit. 

@ Participation to be used only 
on excess lines (where originating 
bank has loaned to maximum legal 
limit). 

@ Participation to be at same 
rate as originating bank but not less 
than current applicable rate. 

@ Participation to be on basis that 
originator is “first in, last out.” 

@ Complete credit file to be sub- 
mitted to participating bank within 
five days after loan is made—to be 
reviewed by participating corre- 
spondent bank and written opinion 
sent to originating bank. 

@ All servicing to be handled by 
originating bank at no cost to par- 
ticipating bank. The latter may take 
over service and collection if loan be- 
comes delinquent. 


Sound Basis for Service 


This program provides a sound 
basis for a needed service. The auto- 
matic participating line established 
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by the correspondent would be re- 
viewed once or twice a year and ad- 
justed as warranted by experience, 
etc. The line could be. increased or 
decreased as prior performance dic- 
tated. 

In the few instances where the 
smaller bank does have an applica- 
tion for a substantial over limit line 
($250,000 bank and $150,000 cred- 
it) the following routine might be 
worth considering: 

All bank customers of the corre- 
spondent bank agree to a “pool ar- 
rangement” each setting aside $10,- 
000 or $20,000 for participation. 
This credit requirement would stem 


from the originating bank after it 
had agreed to participation to its 
maximum limit. The analysis, final 
loan approval, servicing, etc., would 
be handled by the correspondent bank 
with the loan participated in by all 
bank depositors. This would limit in- 
dividual exposure and place loan out- 
side of the control of the originator. 

The procedure would make avail- 
able to all unit banks the maximum 
loan limits established by the pool 
participation. In effect, the full ad- 
vantage of chains is possible under 
confederation. 

Thus far all of the stress has been 


placed on making larger lines of 








...confusing talk about automation 
and electronics in banking 





...until we got the straight facts from 
Harry Mertz of La Salle National! 


Now we know the real advantages and disadvantages of 
electronics and automation, and how the best techniques of 
both could be most profitably applied to our operations. 


This is another typical comment of a banker who has 
called on La Salle National to get the services of one of 
America’s foremost authorities and lecturers on the profit- 
able and practical application of newly discovered electronic 
and automation techniques to banking procedures. 
Call HARRY MERTZ at STate 2-5200. Let 
him give you the full facts on how the best 
advantages of electronics and automation 
can be put to profitable work for you! 
And while you’re at it, ask how complete La Salle National 
service can benefit every facet of your operations. 


Advertising and Promotion - 


New Business Development 


Employee Training Programs - Incentive Programs - Credit Rating Services 





MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


FIELD BUILDING 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 


NATIONAL BANK 


Complete Trust Service 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AS PART OF ITS PROGRAM to improve service, the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Wellston in St. Louis, Missouri, has hostesses in the lobby to greet cus- 
tomers and direct them to the proper windows. Philip C. Kopitsky (left), chair- 
man of the board, welcomes Mrs. Ardith Pelton, operator of the Personalized 
Advertising Service, to her new assignment. 








credit available. While it is important 
some of the other advantages of con- 
federation over the long pull are of 
far greater importance. A few of 
them will be touched on briefly. 

Bond Analysis—In many cases the 
Bond Department of a unit bank 
could profit appreciably from a regu- 
lar monthly analysis of its bond port- 
folio as well as through co-operative 
purchasing. 

Insurance—An analysis of insur- 
ance coverage would hold down indi- 
vidual costs and provide greater pro- 
tection. 

Fixed Investment—An equipment 
leasing organization might be set up 
to purchase all of a bank’s present 
equipment, lease it back on a rental 
basis taking full advantage of the tax 
set up. In addition it could lease new 
and more modern equipment thus giv- 
ing the smaller banks a better tech- 
nical set up. The exchange or use of 
outgrown equipment would be prac- 
tical. 

Budget and Operational Analysis— 
Typical and detailed operating budg- 
ets could be furnished each unit bank. 
A monthly analysis of the results 
could be furnished for guidance. 


Pool Ideas 


Advertising and Promotion—The 
best ideas of each bank would be 
made available to all banks. New 
ideas could be field tested by one 
bank and the results studied. Individ- 
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ual and co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns could be considered. Great 
stress would be placed on the advan- 
tage of banking with an independent. 

Collection Service—In the case of 
complicated collections or liquida- 
tions the correspondent could handle 
these on a fee basis. Legal costs would 
be less and losses decreased. 

Real Estate and Construction Loans 
—A participating Mortgage Depart- 
ment might be created so that all par- 
ticipants could package their loans 





for a take out. A great deal of profita- 
ble interim financing is being lost be- 
cause the unit bank does not generate 
enough volume to attract the interest 
of large buyers. 

Training Program—F or staff mem- 
bers of the depositor banks, keyed to 
meet their needs. 

Personnel—Exchange of informa- 
tion re: availability, etc. 

Loan Diversification—A program 
could be set up to assist both the 
over-loaned and under-loaned bank. 

Meetings—Regular semi-annual 
meetings of all depositor banks would 
be held to discuss ways and means of 
improving operations. A standing 
committee would be elected to fol- 
low the progress of the program and 
to suggest improvements. 

Bulletins—Monthly or weekly news 
letters or bulletins to be furnished 
all members with stress placed on an 
interchange of ideas. 


Must Set Tab 


Correspondent Bank’s Costs and 
Profits—The correspondent bank 
must profit from the services ren- 
dered which means that a “price tick- 
et” must be placed on each of the 
items and a value placed on each 
thousand dollars of deposit with the 
correspondent. The depositor bank 
must be willing to pay in cash for the 
difference between the price of the 
services purchased and the deposit 
credit. The cost to the depositor bank 
may be high, the profit to the corre- 
spondent will be good. The former 
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“Good heavens, Ed, can’t you just build Junior a snow man and forget about the 
state of things for a minute?” 
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will benefit to a degree far exceeding 
its costs. The latter will profit beyond 
the dollars involved in the assurance 
of its own independence. 

Recognition must be given to the 
fact that a substantial increase in the 
correspondent’s deposit balances 
would result in a need for a larger 
capital structure for the correspond- 
ent. This is not always easy to accom- 
plish and the directors and officers of 
the smaller unit banks in the con- 
federation must be willing to sub- 
scribe to the additional capital re- 
quired by the correspondent. 

If the correspondent’s capital re- 
quirements expanded gradually as the 
smaller unit banks grew in size and 
deposit relationship, and; 

If the officers and directors of the 
unit banks subscribed to the addi- 
tional stock of the correspondent, 
then: 


‘Chain of Independents’ 


The result of the proposed pro- 
’ gram would be unique in that the 
unit banks would control their cor- 
respondent bank and in effect the re- 
sult would be a chain of independent 
community banks with all of the ad- 
vantages of multiple branch banks. 


Any approach to the program must 
take into consideration that to be suc- 
cessful the advantages must be mutual 
and available to all participants. 


This outline would not be complete 
unless the cycle was brought to an 
end even though it might be in the 
distant future. 

Serious consideration might be 
given to the formation of an “Invest- 
ment Syndicate” sponsored by the in- 
dependent unit bank. The syndicate 
would purchase minority stock inter- 
est available from time to time in any 
unit bank. It would lend to sharehold- 
ers of unit banks on the security of 
their stock. 

The syndicate would function to 
prevent as far as practical and possi- 
ble the spread of chain banking 
through the gradual purchase of stock 
in the independents. Perhaps its most 
important function would be to es- 
tablish a wider market for the share 
of independent unit banks. 


independent Bank Shares 


This could be accomplished by 
the formation of an investment trust 
that dealt exclusively in the shares of 
independent banks, distributing them 
on the same basis and in the same 
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UNION BANK 


brings a new concept in banking > *K 
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to Southern California — >< 
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for 43 years one of the nation’s 
great independent banks... where 
Money Engineering has created 
new dimensions in banking service 
for your bank and its clients. 


Regional Banking on a “downtown” 
basis ... complete banking 

and trust facilities and head 

office autonomy for Union Bank 
Regional Offices located in dynamic 
expansion centers. 


a unique area noted for phenomenal 
growth ... home of over 6,000,000 
sunkissed people whose every banking 
requirement can be served on a 

local level only by Regional Head 
Offices of Union Bank. 


Now, more than ever, for 
knowledgable correspondent banking 
service ... look to Union Bank. 
Already, three new offices in 

Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley 
with another opening soon in 

Beverly Hills ...and more to come. 


UNION BANK and Trust Co. of Los Angeles 


TELETYPE LA 501 » BANK WIRE SLUN 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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A COUNTRY BANKER LOOKS 
AT CORRESPONDENT SYSTEM 


In the accompanying article, suggestions are made for improving the corre- 
spondent bank system. Similar thinking, under the byline, “By A Country Bank- 
er,” was evident in a recent piece carried in BANKERS DIGEST, published in 
Dallas, Texas. This banker’s observations were headed “Observations Opinion- 


ated,” and are reprinted below: 


An aggressive correspondent bank could capture half of the rural deposits in 
Texas by concentrating on the “profit motive” through the smaller bank where 
specialization is not practical. Who would offer the following program—would 


steal the rural purse. 


Central printing and purchasing service at cost. 

Joint ownership of credit life company—tax-free equity. 

Common managed fund Employee Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan—tax free. 
IBM system of consumer credit and real estate note service. 

Pooling bank bond investments in managed trust. 

Trust Department common fund and investment advice. 

Central bank (stock trust) owned by small bank’s subsidiaries. 

Complete audit continuous—portion quarterly. 

A reader service gleaning all business publications for ideas from all bank- 


er contributors. 


Pooled insurance for lower rates—casualty, fidelity, fire, life, health. 

Employee testing and executive training. 

Advertising agency—coordinating, sharing, planning, etc. 

Top tax authority on staff for banks and their customers. 

Central electronic bookkeeping as available. 

On-site procedure studies, time studies, and cost comparisons. 

Jointly owned affiliates for building and machine sale and lease back. 

These are only a few of “Profit Motive” ideas that could be applicable to 
building a tie between Big Brother and Little Brother to the mutual advantage 


of both. 





way as Affiliated Fund, Keystone 
Shares, etc. 

The above might be given the ad- 
vantage of guaranteed year to year 
yields underwritten by the syndicate. 
It would, if effectively controlled, 
add to and guarantee the continued 
independence of unit banks by much 
wide diversification of shares to the 
end that loss of control would be a 
practical impossibility. 

Today’s problems faced by the 
small independent unit bank may well 
become the problems of the major 
unit banks in the future. It can only 
be hoped that from what has been 
set forth here a program may be 
evolved to solve the immediate prob- 
lems and lay the ground work for a 
sound, profitable and constructive 
future for independent bankers. 

This article is not intended as a 
condemnation of chains, but was writ- 
ten because of a personal feeling that 
independent operators in every field 
have a salutory effect on chain opera- 
tors, that regimentation in our per- 
sonal and business life is distasteful 
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and that our economy is based on the 
industry and resourcefulness of indi- 
viduals. Co-existence is obviously pos- 
sible, perhaps beneficial to the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

We hear much of independence but 
in conclusion we might all profit by 
the realization that to be and remain 
independent we must as “community” 
bankers: re-affirm our own independ- 
ence by a “New Declaration of Inter- 
dependence.” 


Chick Production 
Shows a Decline 


The number of commercial chicks 
produced by commercial hatcheries 
dropped in September but the total 
still topped the 1951-55 average for 
the month, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

September production totaled 131.9 
million chicks, compared to 121.7 
million for the same month last year 
and 141.4 million in August. 


Southern Cal 
Independents 
Present Panel 


Hoyt Mitchell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Whittier, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, acted as moderator at a panel 
discussion which featured the Sep- 
tember dinner meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of South- 
ern California at the Biltmore in 
Los Angeles. Under the general sub- 
ject “Your Bank,” various phases of 
banking operations were explored by 
panelists drawn from the association’s 
member banks. 

Panelists and their subjects were: 
June Smith, advertising manager, 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Riverside, “From the Adver- 
tising Viewpoint”; “Martin Katte, 
comptroller, Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach, “The Comptrol- 
ler’s Viewpoint;” George W. Sears, 
vice president, The First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, 
“From the Lending Viewpoint;” and 
Robert Reveal, assistant cashier, Un- 
ion Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles, 
“From the Personnel Viewpoint.” 


Industry Grows 
Faster in West, 
Survey Shows 


In keeping with the trend of popu- 
lation and the growth of the country 
at large, industry is continuing to 
grow faster in the West than in the 
East, according to data made public 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

The figures show that manufac- 
turing output west of the Mississippi 
increased 90 per cent on an over-all 
basis between 1947 and 1954, while 
the comparable figure for all the 
states east of the river was only 50 
per cent. The national gain for the 
period was 57 per cent. 

The latest trend has brought a 
number of changes in state ranking 
in manufacturing. Ohio, which had 
been fourth in 1947, moved up into 
second place behind New York, top- 
ping Pennsylvania and Illinois in the 
process. California went from seventh 
to sixth place, Indiana from ninth to 
eighth, and Texas from 12th to 10th. 
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42nd CONVENTION 





Ideas Flow Like Beer 
In Milwaukee at FPRA 


Theme of the 42nd annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Public Relations 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago was “Creativity in 
Advertising.” There was ample op- 
portunity for everyone among the 
more than 1,300 in attendance to 
learn more about this subject and 
many others. 

The theme was stressed at general 
meetings, breakfasts, a “brainstorm- 
ing” session at which fresh ideas 
flowed like beer in Milwaukee and 
more panel discussions than a man 
could attend if he stayed in Chicago 
for several weeks. 

There were social events, too, in- 
cluding a traditional banquet on the 
final day, though the highlight of the 
social program was a tour of and din- 
ner at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. 

Orrin H. Swaze, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Jackson, Mississippi, was elected 
FPRA president, succeeding William 
E. Singletary, vice president, Wac- 
hovia Bank & Trust Company, Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina. 

Advancing from second to first vice 
president was E. T. Hetzler, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, while Reed Sass, vice 
president of the Forth Worth Nation- 
al Bank, Forth Worth, Texas, ad- 
vanced from third to second vice 
president. 

Elected third vice-president was 
Jordan J. Crouch, vice-president, First 
National Bank of Reno, Nevada. John 
L. Chapman, vice-president, City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 
continues as treasurer. 

Holding office by appointment of 
the association’s board of directors 
are Executive Vice-President Preston 
E. Reed and Secretary Lucy V. David, 
both at the Chicago headquarters of- 
fice. 

Six new directors were elected to 
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the board for three-year terms. They 
are: Alexander B. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; Daniel J. Con- 
ley, vice-president, Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, Seattle; George 
Goodwin, vice-president, First Nation- 
al Bank, Atlanta; Joe H. Hodges, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Odessa, Texas; Robert L. Knight, 
vice-president, Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, and Ralph J. Lued- 
ers, executive vice-president, First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Chicago. 

Outgoing President William E. Sin- 


gletary, was elected to a one-year term 
on the board of directors. 

Three members were added to the 
association’s senior council. They are: 
Dale Brown, senior vice-president of 
the Shaker Savings Association, Cleve- 
land; W. W. Delamater, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Tradesmens 
Bank & Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
and Rod MacLean, vice-president of 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc., Los 
Angeles. All three are former FPRA 
presidents. 

(For comment on the convention 
See the “With the Editor” column on 
Page 22). 





TR 
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PREPARING TO ‘LOOK PRETTY’ for the camera are these 
Financial Public Relations Association convention in Chicago. 





tes to the 
t’s a real 


“horseless carriage” they’re in, part of the “Yesterday’s Main Street” display in 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry. The car was a 1902 McIntyre. Re- 


otographer are, front row, from left: Gordon 
Hicks, vice president of the National Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Mrs. Ann Hicks 
of Tulsa; rs. Eleanor Krier of Winona, and Kenneth N. Domnick, 
vice president of the National Bank of Tulsa. Rear, from left, are Joseph E- 
Krier, cashier of the Winona National & Savings Bank in Winona; Mrs. Helen 
Shoaf of Hartford, Connecticut, and William C. Speer, assistant cashier of The 
Central National Bank & Trust Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


ceiving instructions from the ph 
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“Take a Mosler-conducted tour through another 
of the modern banks going up all over America...” 


Push open the big glass doors of the Princeton National 
Bank and Trust Company, Princeton, West Virginia. 
Step inside. Take just one look around . . . at the long, 
curving counter and the modern decor. No doubt about 
it, is there? You’re standing in one of America’s most 
modern banks. And a closer look tells you just how 
modern. For on every side you see precision-engineered 
Mosler protective equipment, designed with the future in 
mind. You could even say it makes the bank of the future 
a very real reality today. 


AS MODERN AS THE CARS IT SERVES, Princeton National’s Mosler 
Drive-In window is low enough for even sports cars. The wide 
expanse of bullet-proof glass, framed in stainless steel, gives an 
unusually friendly and open look. Teller has plenty of elbow room 
and counter space. Two way speaker- keeps voices normal, teller’s 
hands free, and vision unobstructed. 


PRINCETON NATIONAL’S VAULT DOOR is the distinguished Mosler 
Century 10 which has become the virtual symbol of the modern 
financial institution. It achieves its bold “tomorrowness” without 
surrender of the traditional look of dignity and impregnability. 
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OVER 1% MILLION Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes—like these in the MOSLER COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS guard Princeton National 
Princeton National Bank—have been installed in financial institu- against daylight hold-ups. Periodically throughout the day, teller 
tions throughout the world in the past 5 years alone. They have the can drop “extra” cash into locker under cash drawer, where it’s 
world’s finest, most modern safe p set lock—the Mosler 5700. protected by special delayed action timelock. Both locker and 
timelock are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Other 
Mosler protective devices to guard against daylight hold-ups include... 
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’ i 
BANDIT SWITCH DUPLEX DAY-RAID DELAYED ACTION 
POLICE ALARM TIMELOCKS 
I For FREE illustrated brochures on modern Mosler equipment 
i for banks, send coupon TODAY... 
> | 
{ | 
| ee le a <<< <<! <u <u sus: sues <u sume up ane aw at ee es 
t | IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 
i | _ 
| hig ws Lhe Company i 
| same | & 
CONSTANT ON-THE-SPOT PROTECTION for Princeton National’s | 7 os er ene ! 
L important records oe by the Mosler Ledger Desk Safe. Its | World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Bank Vaults l 
insulated doors recede to save valuable floor space, can be shut in | Dept. 1-283, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. i 
seconds in case of fire. It houses up to 75,000 cards. aad : ; : i 
| Please send me, without obligation, complete information on: i 
©) Mosler’s Century Vault Doors | 
| ©) Mosler’s Drive-In Windows | 
| ©) Mosler’s Ledger Desk Safes | 
o I © Mosler Counter Cash Protectors l 
a 1 © Mosler’s Complete Protection Package | 
| Other i 
A | 
“i | NAME. 
| | 
| BANK 1 
| ADDRESS. ! 
| i 
| CITY ZONE STATE 1 
‘ i 





SERVING AS A ROUND-THE-CLOCK TELLER for Princeton National’s 


MOSLER 





ide depositors is Mosler’s Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe. 
an Accepts both envelope and bag deposits. Special sawtooth baffle 
Dm fingers prevent withdrawal of deposits from outside. 

rs 
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NCR ANNOUNCEMENT 





A (for Automation) Day Draws 
Nearer for Every Bank 


A-Day (A for automation) is closer 
for all banks as the result of an an- 
nouncement made in Atlanta, Georgia, 
recently by Stanley C. Allyn, chair- 
man of the board of the National Cash 
Register Company. He disclosed a 
plan for progressive steps to full auto- 
mation, 

Mr. Allyn declared, “The system, 
built around existing equipment, will 
allow banks to go through progressive 
stages of automation as their require- 
ments increase.” 

Nucleus for the system is NCR’s 
Post-Tronic, an electronic posting ma- 
chine recently put on the market. The 
system provides for orderly conver- 
sion to full automation in stages, 
starting next year and continuing 
through 1960. 


Step-by-Step 


Mr. Allyn said the system was de- 
veloped “on the premise that the tran- 
sition to full automation can be ac- 
complished best on a_ step-by-step 
basis.” He added, “A further con- 
sideration, particularly at the outset, 
is the retention of conventional rec- 
ords.” 

In addition to the components list- 
ed below, larger banks, where the 
volume of work justifies the expendi- 
ture, can purchase NCR’s 304 com- 
puter, to be available in 1960. Here 
are the components: 

@ A high speed magnetic character 
sorter, produced jointly by Pitney- 
Bowes and NCR, reading arabic nu- 
merals printed in magnetic ink and 
capable of sorting documents of vary- 
ing length, width and thickness at the 
rate of 750 items per minute. 

@ A magnetic character imprinter 
which will imprint dollar amounts 
magnetically as a by-product of nor- 
mal proof operations. 
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@ A listing attachment to the sort- 
er which will provide detailed listings 
for bookkeeper controls. 

@ A paper punch tape recorder, 
which will provide automatic input 
for the fully automated Post-Tronic. 

@ An automatic feeding device 
which feeds account ledger-statement 
sheets into the Post-Tronic. 


Great Labor Savings 


The fully automatic Post-Tronic, 
when installed, could reduce the num- 
ber of man hours spent in_ posting 
accounts by as much as 80 per cent, 
Mr. Allyn estimated. 

“Of primary concern to any banker 
installing electronic equipment is the 
fear of obsolescence,” the NCR board 
chairman noted. 

Because of this, he said NCR’s 
bank automation program is estab- 
lished on the basis of “augmenting — 
not obsoleting—existing units. 

“The Post-Tronic is being built to 
permit banks which require full auto- 
mation to add these new component 
features as they become available and 
as the banks are prepared to utilize 
them,” he pointed out. 


New Sorter in 1958 


The first new component available 
will be the Pitney Bowes-NCR mag- 
netic character sorter, which will be 
ready for delivery next year, Mr. 
Allyn said. 

An important feature of the sorter 
is that it will be able to fine-sort docu- 
ments of varying length, width and 
thickness, inter-mixed, Mr. Allyn em- 
phasized. 

The 12-pocket sorter, which will 
also be incorporated into the ERMA 
system developed for the Bank of 
America, will read each check’s ac- 


count number, amount, ABA number 
and Federal Reserve routing symbol, 
from magnetic characters imprinted 
on the paper. It also will store checks 
in an orderly manner after they have 
been read. 

“The sorter will fill a need long 
felt by banks because of its unique 
ability to handle documents that have 
been manhandled and mutilated, or 
that are of different size and weight 
of paper,” Mr. Allyn pointed out. 

For example, the sorter is able to 
handle paper varying anywhere be- 
tween 634 inches to 10 inches long, 
and with a width between 214 inches 
and 3%, inches. 

It will also handle thickness be- 
tween .003 and .007 of an inch—which 
includes checks printed on punch card 
stock, 


imprinter in 1959 


In addition, the NCR chairman an- 
nounced that the company would have 
a magnetic imprinter available by 
1959. The printer, which will be at- 
tached to existing proof machines, 
will imprint dollar amounts magnet- 
ically as a by-product of normal proof 
clearing operations. 

Together with a listing attachment 
to the sorter, it will then be possible 
to sort for posting—and provide de- 
tailed listings for bookkeeper control. 

The listing attachment will be ready 
for delivery in 1960, as will the equip- 
ment needed to fully automate the 
Post-Tronic system. 

This includes the paper punch tape 
recorder, which will be attached to the 
sorter, as well as the automatic feed- 
ing device and tape reader to be at- 
tached directly to the Post-Tronic. 

The punched tape will automatica- 
lly post the amount of each check and 
deposit, and verify the account num- 
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THOROUGHLY ENJOYING the facilities furnished for “youngest customers” of 
The American State Bank in Madison, Wisconsin, is little Neil Hyman. In the 
letter accompanying the photo, Edmund R. Hobbins, assistant cashier, wrote, 
“For many years the banking industry has been associated in the public mind as 
a piece of cold marble. However, in the present years the marble has been 
warming up and the bankers have been engaging in an experience of human 











relations.” 





ber. Ledger cards also will be fed 
into the machine automatically. 


Final Steps 


These final steps will eliminate the 
need for manual operation of the 
Post-Tronic—except in special cases 
involving stop payments, “holds” and 
other exceptions. 

Because of this, it would be possible 
for a bank with the entire system to 
have one operator simply “monitor- 
ing” a number of Post-Tronic ma- 
chines. 

With the adoption of the common 
machine language by all banks, the 
new system also will provide auto- 
matic sorting and listing of all out- 
going clearing and transit items at a 
high rate of speed. 

“This will minimize the need in 
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many banks for large, expensive proof 
machines, because dollar amounts will 
be imprinted on all items as a by- 
product of proof,” company officials 
said. Items may be sorted in four 
major classifications: “on us,” clear- 
ings, transit, and miscellaneous. 

Banks receiving these items will be 
able to prove incoming mail automat- 
ically at the rate of 750 items a min- 
ute instead of the current rate of 
1,000 an hour. 





Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 


IBA Adds 
12 Banks 


Twelve more banks joined The In- 
dependent Bankers Association dur- 
ing September and October, it was 
announced by Ben DuBois, secretary. 
The new members are: 


FLORIDA 
South Miami, The Bank of South 
Miami 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Devon-North Town State 
Bank 
Dixon, Dixon National Bank 
Hinsdale, The First National Bank 
of Hinsdale 
Ridge Farm, Ridge Farm State 
Bank 
NEW JERSEY 
Union, The First State Bank of 
Union 
NEW YORK 
Hermon, The First National Bank 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hobbsville, Bank of Hobbsville 


OHIO 


Lancaster, The Farmers & Citizens 
Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Brownsville, First National Bank 


in Brownsville 
Enola, Peoples Bank of Enola 


VIRGINIA 


Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Lawrenceville 


Banks Top S&Ls 
In Money Race 


During the first seven months of 
1957, bank savings outstripped sav- 
ings and loans share account gains, 
according to latest reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 

Banks increased savings deposits by 
$4.7 billion in the seven month pe- 
riod, while savings and loans had a 
$2.5 billion gain in share capital. 

Higher interest rates being paid 
by banks and better promotion of 
bank saving by advertising were cred- 
ited with giving banks the advantage. 
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UNION BANK & TRUST Company in Los Angeles, California, held a banquet for 


Post Office employees who have served 


Harry J. Volk, 


years or more. Here, 


bank president (second from right), presents a 40-year service award to Earl W. 
Norbry. Looking on are other postal veterans, George V. Blanc (left) and Ernest 
Oberman. At the microphone is Los Angeles Postmaster Otto K. Olesen. 








Examiner Rejects Holding 
Company Plea of FNB 


Application of the First National 
City Bank of New York City to form 
a new bank holding company has 
been recommended for rejection by 
an examiner of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Final decision will be made 
by the board under terms of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

Charles W. Schneider, the veteran 
hearing officer who conducted the 
hearing on the holding company ap- 
plication, said the proposed consoli- 
dation “would be in contravention of 
New York law and therefore not per- 
missible under the Federal holding 
company statutes.” 

The examiner, who filed a 50-page 
report, said he had declined to pass 
on other issues in the application, 
“such as whether the proposed pro- 
gram as a whole would be in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

The holding company proposed by 
First National City would have put 
the bank and the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains under one 
ownership. The holding company con- 
trolling both would have been called 
the First New York Corporation. 

Since first announcement of the 
proposed holding company last Fall, 
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the New York State legislature has 
enacted stopgap legislation to bar in- 
trastate bank expansion through the 
holding company device. The stop- 
gap measure expires next Spring. By 
that time, it is believed the permanent 
legislation along the same lines will 
have been enacted. 


SENATOR SEES 
25¢c DOLLAR 


The possibility of a 25 cent dollar 
in the next decade was predicted by 
Senator Talmadge in his address to 
the NABAC convention. The senator 
said that unless waste and profiligate 
spending policies are ended by the 
Federal Government, “Americans can 
look forward only to higher taxes, 
higher debt, and more inflation.” 

He warned that “run-away infla- 
tion” threatens every institution in 
America. He pointed out that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has 
shrunk more than 50 per cent in the 
last 18 years and is down 31% per cent 
in the past 12 months. 








Sharp Growth 
For Health 


Insurance 


The number of persons protected 
against the cost of hospital and surgi- 
cal care through insurance company 
policies has been increasing at an ac- 
celerated pace in recent years, the 
Health Insurance Institute has _re- 
ported. In an analysis of the trends 
in voluntary health insurance cover- 
age in the United States during the 
past six years, the institute said that 
the growth rate in the last three years 
of both forms of health cost coverage 
has risen each succeeding year. 


According to figures supplied by 
the nation’s insurance companies, the 
institute’s analysis revealed, there were 
66.3 million persons covered for hos- 
pital expenses at the end of 1956 
through individual and family health 
policies and through group insurance 
programs, a 79 per cent increase over 


the 1950 total of 37 million. 


A closer examination of this growth 
trend over the past three years shows 
a constantly faster rate of expansion 
in hospital expense protection. In 1954 
there was an increase of 5.9 per cent 
over 1953 in the number of people 
covered, the percentage gain in 1955 
over 1954 was 7.9 per cent, and the 
rate of growth in 1956 over 1955 was 
11.1 per cent. 


Surgical expense insurance, which 
helps pay for the cost of operations, 
included some 63 million persons 
covered in 1956, through policies 
available from insurance companies, 
continued the institute report. Com- 
pared with the 1950 total of 33 mil- 
lion, the rate of growth in the number 
of people protected was 91 per cent 
during this six-year period. 

As with hospital expense insurance, 
the yearly increase in the number of 
people with insurance policies cover- 
ing surgical expenses has been ac- 
celerating during the past three years, 
the Institute pointed out. The rate of 
growth in 1954 was 4.6 per cent over 
1953; in 1955 the increase was 7.3 
per cent over 1954; and 1956 record- 
ed a rise of 11.2 per cent in the num- 
ber of people protected over the com- 
parable period for 1955. 
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NABW Presents Its Reid 
Award: Elects Officers 


Miss Elizabeth G. Ryan of The 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 
was presented with the Jean Arnot 
Reid Award by the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women at a luncheon 
held during the NABW convention at 
the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Miss Virginia Engel- 
ken, assistant secretary, The Cincin- 
nati Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
chairman of the Founders’ Tribute 
Committee for the association, an- 
nounced the award which was pre- 
sented to Miss Ryan by the associa- 
tion’s outgoing president, Mrs. Bee 
Bush, vice president of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Jean Arnot Reid Award was 
established in 1936 by the associa- 
tion in honor of a founder and form- 
er president. It consists of an em- 
bossed scroll and $100 in cash, as 


well as convention expenses. The 





Banker Explains 


Task of Filling 
Managerial Ranks 


George D. Bushnell, vice president, 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, told bank di- 
rectors attending the recent Penn- 


‘ sylvania Bankers Association direc- 


tors’ seminar at Bucknell University 
that they must assume the responsi- 
bility for developing 7,000 manage- 
rial replacements this year. 

In a lecture, “Attracting and Devel- 
oping Bank Personnel,” Mr. Bushnell 
said, “Since the war bank executives 
have been forced to carry an unusual 
and strenuous responsibility. This was 
originally due to the demands for 
manpower during the war. Since then, 
however, it has continued because of 
the inability to develop the number 
of bank executives needed in the face 
of our expanding economy. 

‘Fortunately,’ Bushnell added, 
“there is no profession in the world 
that has developed additional facili- 
ties for this task like the banks have.” 
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award is given annually to one of 10 
women graduates of the American 
Institute of Banking with high scho- 
lastic averages who, through the in- 
tegrity of character and efficiency of 
work, is considered the best fitted to 
represent women in banking. 

Miss Iweta Miller, assistant vice 
president of the First City National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, was elected 
president. She has been active in 
NABW since 1951. 

Other officers elected were: vice 
president, Miss Charlotte A. Engel, 
trust officer, National Savings and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Avis Ford, 
assistant cashier, Reagan State Bank, 
Houston, Texas; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mildred L. White, assist- 
ant vice president, Continental Bank 
and Trust Company, Houston, Texas; 
treasurer, Miss Corinne Pool, assist- 
ant cashier and auditor, First Nation- 


al Bank, Holland, Michigan. 


Eight regional vice presidents chos- 
en were: 

LAKE DIVISION, Miss Kathryn E. 
Weiland, assistant vice president and 
assistant trust officer, The Citizens 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

MID-WEST DIVISION, Mrs. Mona Cun- 
ningham, assistant vice president, 
Union National Bank of Wichita, 
Kansas. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION, Miss 
Marian J. Welch, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 

NEW ENGLAND DIVISION, Miss Flor- 
ence C. Otten, comptroller, Citizens 
Savings Bank and Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island. 

NORTHWESTERN DIVISION, Miss 
Alice E. Morgan, assistant trust offi- 
cer, National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION, Miss Treva 
Ann Moore, cashier, The Beach Bank, 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, Mrs. Lois 
L. Neighbors, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

WESTERN DIVISION, Mrs. Selma F. 
Bartlett, assistant cashier, Bank of 
Nevada, Henderson, Nevada. 
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THE EDITOR 


FORTUNATELY FOR US, two events we wanted to attend 
since putting out our last issue were scheduled at a time 
when it was possible to get away from 
the office. The first event was a press 
conference staged by the Ralston Pu- 
rina Company in St. Louis; the sec- 
ond was the 42nd annual convention 
of the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago. We found both events 
tops in their line. 


* of * 


RALSTON PURINA, which is blessed 
by having a group of top officers as 
personable as they are efficient, had 45 representatives of 
the press to a conference called to announce that the com- 
pany was putting a new kind of poultry feed on the mar- 
ket. 

We don’t profess to know a darn thing about poultry 
feeds, but do know that this affair was an outstanding bit 
of promotion. Much credit for the skilful handling of the 
conference, which included an interesting tour of the 738- 
acre Ralston farm at Gray Summit, Missouri, goes to 
Ray Rowland, Ralston president; J. D. Skyes, vice presi- 
dent who did a professional emcee job, and three of 
Ralston’s competent research men: Doctors R. M. Bethke, 
J. L. Milligan and Harold L. Wilke. Dr. Bethke is Re- 
search vice president; Dr. Milligan’s title is manager of 
broiler and roaster research, while Dr. Wilke is assistant 
director of research. 





MR. BEL: 


* x * 


WE HAVE BEEN ATTENDING conventions for some 20 
years now, mostly as a reporter for daily newspapers and 
only recently as editor of this magazine. It’s our opinion, 
however, that the FPRA Convention in Chicago was as 
well handled as any event we’ve ever attended. The gen- 
eral sessions, the luncheons, the dinners and the in- 
numerable panels started on schedule and were all well- 
planned and informative. 

A person checking in at the convention left the regis- 
tration desk much more heavily laden than when he ar- 
rived. In addition to the customary program, tickets and 
brochures telling of attractions in convention city, each 
registrant acquired the following: 

@ A pen set in a plastic box. In the box were two 
ball-point pens, a small clipless one for a woman’s 
use, the other the conventional clip type. Showing 
through the cover of the box was a message from 
Dean C. Wolf and Associates, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, assuring the recipient, “This pen set 
has attracted millions of dollars in deposits for our 
clients. We hope it will be only one of many profit- 
able ideas you take back to your bank from the 
FPRA Convention.” 
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@ A single ball-point pen with the legend, “Com- 
pliments of the Paper Mate Company.” 

® A combination letter-opener and magnifying 
glass from the Universal Specialty Company. This 
was in a “Season’s Greetings” folder, a pointed re- 
minder of the coming Christmas season. 

@ A handsome, large leather-covered memo pad 
from De Luxe Check Printers, Inc. 

And while the registration desk attendant was picking 
out the proper envelope, the registrant had the opportun- 
ity to affix to his lapel a white gardenia given to him on 
the way by a representative of Polk’s Bank Directory. 


* of * 


HAVE YOU HEARD about the puzzled psychiatrist who in- 
quired of his patient: “Now just when did you first dis- 
cover you enjoyed paying your income taxes?” 


* ke O* 


IT’S OFTEN POSSIBLE to emphasize the positive nature of 
information by stating it in a negative manner. Take Dun 
& Bradstreet’s latest report on business failures. It said, 
“During the first six months of 1957, 9,946 out of every 
10,000 business concerns in the United States did not 
fail with losses to creditors.” Much more effective, we 
believe, than merely stating the number of concerns which 
had failed. 

Other items of interest in the report: 

© Business failures are rising but have not kept 
pace with the upsurge in the total business popu- 
lation. 

@ Among retailers, the highest failure rate was 
for infants’ and children’s wear stores; next high- 
est, women’s ready-to-wear. 

@ Nevada had the highest failure rate (gam- 
bling houses having bad luck, maybe? ) ; California 
and New York were next. Lowest failure rates were 
recorded in these states, in this order: South Da- 
kota, Arkansas, North Dakota, Indiana and Wyo- 


ming. 
* kk * 


IF YOU THINK the American dollar is in a bad way 
from inflation, consider what’s happened to the French 
franc. Since 1939, the dollar has shrunk 50 per cent in 
value. If it had suffered the same runaway inflation as 
the franc during the same years, our dollar now would 
be worth only four cents. 


* ok % 


WHEN TRYING TO ARRIVE at fair and equitable wages 
for your employees, have you ever thought how helpful 
it would be to have good information on practices else- 
where? You can get such information from a book 
titled, “How They Handle Their Personnel.” W. L. Bar- 
ton is the author and the publisher is the Management 
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Publishing Corporation, 22 West Putnam Avenue, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. Mr. Barton, an assistant vice president 
and personnel director of a New York City bank, records 
with charts and text the personnel practices of more than 
100 banks. 


* oo * 


PITY THE TENANT in a second floor apartment who 
telephoned the first floor occupant and shouted, “If you 
don’t stop playing that blasted saxaphone I'll go crazy.” 
“I guess it’s to late,” came the reply, “I stopped an hour 


” 


ago. 
*  * 


A FEW OF OUR READERS who complained about last 
month’s article pointing out creaks in the correspondent 
banking system said, “You shouldn’t print anything like 
that. After all the correspondent system is the keystone of 
independent banking.” 

There’s no doubt of the importance the correspondent 
system plays in independent banking. But we believe the 
author of the article (the second and final instalment ap- 
pears in this issue) offered much constructive criticism. 

There is no point to burrowing in the sand and trying 
to ignore weaknesses that exist. To do so would be re- 
acting just as intelligently as a man we heard discuss the 
new Russian satelite. “You can’t tell me they’re ahead of 
us in engineering,” he said vehemently, “when they put 
out an automobile that looks like what we used to produce 
back in 1936.” 

It so happens the Russians are ahead of us in 
the missile field because they devoted the major 
- part of their energy in that direction and have 
little interest in producing a sharp looking auto- 
mobile. 


# ok # 


Much has been written about the prestige factors in- 
volved in the size, furnishings and thickness of carpeting 
of a private office. The most novel explanation we’ve yet 
seen for competition within an organization for bigger 
and better offices comes in a news release that reached our 
desk a few days ago. 

The release started off in deadpan fashion “The desire 
for a private office may very well be motivated by one of 
mankind’s strongest security symbols . . . the cave.” Gee 
whiz, we thought, sitting upright in our chair. 

The release then went on to develop this theme. Latin 
words were sprinkled in the text, undoubtedly to increase 
the sociological flavor. Example: 

“Compared to the countless millenia mankind has ex- 
isted as homo sapiens, it hasn’t been such a long time 
since we left the caverns. Deep in our subconscious, our 
strongest rational memories tell us that the cave means 
protection from wild beasts, from the fierce gales that 
blow across the retreating glaciers and from predatory 
intrusion of exotic tribes.” 

The release insisted that when you put barriers around 
an employee “you have catered to one of his strongest, 
deep-set, subconscious desires.” 

If that isn’t a long reach into left field for an angle, 
I’ve never seen one. The release was put out by a public 
relations firm employed, natch, by a manufacturer of 
“packaged private offices.” 
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THE FEARLESS AMERICAN CONSUMER, who can 
look debt in the eye without the slightest suggestion 
of a flinch, continues his economy-sustaining pur- 
chasing pace. Latest figures from the Commerce 
Department say Americans are spending 68 per 
cent of their disposable income in retail stores, 
compared to 66 per cent a year ago. Personal in- 
come is 6 per cent higher than last year, though 
the inflation factor reduces the actual increase in 
purchasing power to 2 per cent. 


* oe x 


WE HAVE NEVER MET Miss Marion Klostermann of the 
American National Bank in St. Paul, Minnesota, but want 
to pass along a word to the American Institute of Banking 
that she is doing a whale of a job as publicity director 
for the AIB’s St. Paul chapter. Marion keeps us right 
up to the minute on activities of her chapter with releases 
which arrive so regularly that we look for them. Un- 
fortunately, we can’t use most of them but think she 
should get an A-plus for effort. 


ok # 


SLOW DOWN 


This highway adage I have found 
Has much of wisdom in it - - 
If motorists would give more ground. 
There would be fewer in it. 


* ok * 


OF INTEREST TO EVERY BANKER is the announcement by 
the National Cash Register Company that it has developed 
a step-by-step program to bring automation to all banks. 
A story on the program is carried in this issue. 

Currently, American banks process about 10 billion 
checks a year. It’s estimated that this total will reach 14 
billion by 1960 and 20 billion by 1970. This mass of 
paper would plug banking channels unless processing is 
speeded by acquisition and use of best available equip- 
ment. 

It’s generally conceded now that automation is 
necessary for banks, just as much as it is for in- 
dustry. If there was no power machinery except 
hand drills, saws, and wrenches used in producing 
a Ford car, it is estimated that it would take 5,000 
people 50 years to produce just one car. The vehi- 
cle that finally came forth would be expensive, too 
—with a price tag about $250 million. 

And with all hand labor, it would take 1,500 
people seven and one-half years to build a tele- 
vision set that would cost $112.5 billion. 


* Kk * 


AS USUAL, this year’s convention (the 71st annual) of 
the lowa Bankers Association upheld its tradition of 
being the largest and most successful of all the state meet- 
ings. It was held in Des Moines, October 20-23. 

Frank Warner, the veteran and popular secretary of the 
association, did his usual outstanding job. He sends us a 
convention program each year and each year we read it 
from cover to cover. It’s about the only program we know 
which has a warm, personal touch, thanks to Mr. Warner. 
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Farmland Prices Continue Rise 


Market value of farmland in the 
United States increased by 3 per cent 
between March 1 and July 1, 1957, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 


The index of value per acre was 
151 (1947-49 equals 100), a new rec- 
ord high, as of mid-1957. Total value 
of farm real estate was estimated at 
$112.4 billion on July 1. 

Increases in value were recorded 
in all states during the spring and 
early summer of 1957, exceeding 2 
per cent in 26 states. In those states 
where market values had been de- 
pressed by drought most severely a 
year earlier, increases of 3 to 4 per 
cent occurred. 

In the 12 months ended July 1, 
1957, values increased by 2 per cent 
or more in 47 states. The national 
average advanced 8 per cent, the 
largest increase for a similar period 
since mid-1951. Largest increases in 
the past year generally were in the 
eastern two-thirds of the country, 
with the sharpest advances occurring 
in the Southeastern states. 


Dominant Forces 


Generally favorable crop prospects 
as of mid-1957 and continuing pres- 
sures to enlarge existing farms were 
the dominant forces in the agricultur- 
al sector. In some areas, the conserva- 
tion-reserve program has increased 
demand for land of below-average 
quality and has helped to sustain, or 
to increase market prices. 

In the nonfarm sector, the con- 
tinued high level of business activity, 
the slowly rising general price level, 
and the need for space for an ex- 
panding economy continue to add 
strength to market prices of farmland 
in many communities. 

The market supply of land in 1957 
continued at a low level, as it has 
done for the last several years. In- 
quiries concerning land for purchase 
were more frequent in the spring of 
1957 than they were a year earli- 
er. Local observers expected selling 
prices to continue to increase during 
the summer and early fall. Increases 
in the price of good quality farms 
were expected more frequently than 
in the case of lower quality farms. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE values advanced in all states in the four months ended 
July 1, with the index of average value per acre hitting a record high of 151. The 
level of 1947-49 equals 100. The latest level is three per cent above March and 8 
per cent higher than a year earlier. The gain in the past 12 months was the largest 
recorded since the year ended July 1, 1951. 





Fewer Foreclosures 


The rate of voluntary transfers for 
the 12 months ended March 15, 1957, 
declined in seven regions but in- 
creased in three—lake states, South- 
east, and Delta states. The national 
rate of 31.4 farms per 1,000 was 3 
per cent less than a year earlier. 

The total of about 9,000 farm fore- 
closures estimated to have occurred 
in the year ended March 1957, was 
down slightly from the 10,400 esti- 
mated for the previous year. 

More buyers of farmland used 
credit to finance their purchases in 
the 12 months ended March 1957, 
than in the previous year. Sales con- 
tracts were used more frequently but 
the proportion financed by mortgages 
was lower. 

The amount of farm mortgages re- 
corded by all classes of lenders in 
1956 was less than in the previous 
year, but the amount still was the sec- 
ond largest for any year since 1923. 
Interest rates on new mortgages in- 
creased this past spring. 

Total amount of farm mortgage 
debt outstanding on January 1, 1957, 
was estimated at $9,902 million, 9 
per cent above the 1956 total. 


Soil Bank Acres 
In Winter Wheat 
Decline Sharply 


The Soil Bank Program has lost 
its appeal for winter wheat farmers. 

Final figures released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
deposits of winter wheat allotment 
land in the soil bank total only 3,806,- 
000 acres. This is little more than 
one-third of last year’s 10.7 million 
acres in the program and only about 
half of the 7 million acre goal of farm 
planners. 

Prospects for good growing weath- 
er in winter wheat territory and the 
new $3,000 limit on individual pay- 
ments set by Congress last year were 
cited as reasons for the drop. 

Average payment for this year’s 
soil bank contracts will be $546. Last 
year’s average was $1,414. Winter 
wheat farmers who signed up for the 
program will be paid a total of $76.8 
million, compared to $198.9 million 
paid out last year. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Guy W. Stea- 
gall has been named manager of the 
Public Relations 
Department of 
the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank, it 
was announced 
by Lester Arm- 
our, chairman of 
the board. Mr. 
Steagall succeeds 
H. T. Riedeman, 
vice president, 
who has resigned to relocate in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

Before joining Chicago National, 
Mr. Steagall was director of advertis- 
ing and public relations for Mercan- 
tile Trust Company in St. Louis. He 
also had been an account executive 
for the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany in St. Louis and assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
for the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in New York. He is a graduate 
of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri and the School 
of National Public Relations at North- 
western University. 





MR. STEAGALL 


Pittsville, Wisconsin— Burton 
Iverson and Aldrich Iverson of West 
Concord, Minnesota, have purchased 
controlling interest in the Peoples 
State Bank here. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on September 30, Burton Iverson 
and Shirley Iverson were elected 
members of the board, with Burton 
Iverson also named executive vice 
president and cashier. Ralph Sanders 
will continue as president until after 
January 1, when he plans to move to 
California. Donald Sanders, vice pres- 
ident and cashier, plans to return to 
active service as an Air Force cap- 
tain. 

Burton and Aldrich Iverson are 
sons of the late A. O. Iverson, who 
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for many years was president and 
managing executive of the Farmers 
State Bank of West Concord, Min- 
nesota. 

The sale was negotiated by the 
Bankers Service Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Austin, Texas—The Texas State 
Bank has announced expansion plans 
that will double the bank’s size. The 
number of square feet occupied will 
increase from 7,500 to 15,000 square 
feet, according to Tom Joseph Jr., 
vice president. 

In addition to expansion of the 
main bank structure, there will be a 
new building to house one walk-up 
and four drive-up windows. Present- 
ly, the bank operates two drive-up 
windows. 

The bank’s history since its found- 
ing in 1928 in a rented store building 
has been one of rapid growth. The 
present building was constructed in 
1949 and in the eight years of occu- 
pancy assets have increased from $1.8 
million to $7.3 million. 


Chicago, [llinois—Two executive 
appointments in the Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company have been an- 
nounced by James H. Jarrell, presi- 
dent. 

Fran E. Bowen has been named a 
superintendent of agencies and James 
A. White has been appointed manager 
of the Underwriting and Policy Is- 
suing Department. Before joining Old 





Republic, Mr. Bowen was associated 
with Pacific Mutual Life in Los An- 
geles. Mr. White has been in the life 
insurance field for 25 years, most re- 
cently with Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Life. 


7 
Tulsa, Oklahoma — Russell F. 


Hunt, executive vice president of the 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce for 
1958. Mr. Hunt was a practicing at- 
torney in Tulsa before joining the 
bank March 1, 1950. 


Independence, Missouri—Elec- 
tion of Duane Pemberton as assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank has 
been announced by James C. Nicol, 
executive vice president. Mr. Pem- 
berton’s background includes six 
years experience in Kansas and Mis- 
souri financial institutions. Before 
joining First National, he was with 
Park National Bank in Kansas City. 
He is a graduate of Pittsburg State 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Chicago, Illinois — Two veteran 
employes of the Chicago National 
Bank, Anthony Adams and Sam Mc- 
Williams, have observed their 25th 
anniversary with the bank. Lester Ar- 
mour, board chairman, presented each 
with an inscribed gold watch. They 
became the 26th and 27th members 
of the 25 Year Club. 


“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” 


MBER FEDERAL DEP(C 

















“What I like about Miss Fox is she pays attention to her work—she’s not always 
glancing up and catching you looking at her.” 





Goshen, Indiana—William J. 
Johnson has been elected a director 
of the Salem 
Bank and Trust 
Company. Mr. 
Johnson is presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
Goshen Rubber 
Company of Go- 
shen, Indiana, 
and vice presi- 
dent of the Syra- 
cuse Rubber Products Company of 
Syracuse, Indiana. He is a graduate 
of Indiana University. Mr. Johnson 
came to Goshen from Batesville, In- 
diana, where his father, Charles L. 
Johnson, now retired, served for 20 
years as president of the Batesville 
State Bank. 





MR. JOHNSON 


St. Louis, Missouri—Adolph Et- 
ling, chairman of the board of the 
South Side National Bank, was hon- 
ored at a testimonial dinner at the 
Coronado Hotel in recognition of his 
50 years of outstanding accomplish- 
ment in banking and constructive 
community service. Directors, officers 
and employees presented him with a 
color television set. 

Mr. Etling was born in Floraville, 
Illinois, Oct. 5, 1881, and after at- 
tending public schools and Central 
Weslyan College, he became a school 
teacher at a monthly salary of $40. 
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Four years later he came to St. Louis, 
completed a business course and on 
October 8, 1907, obtained employ- 
ment at the newly formed Farmers 
and Merchants Trust Company. 

He was elected assistant cashier in 
1910 and after its consolidation with 
the South Side National Bank in St. 
Louis in 1929 was elected cashier. A 
short time later he assumed the duties 
of vice president and cashier. Upon 
the death of Frank J. Wiget, presi- 
dent, he was promoted to that office 
and continued in such capacity until 
1956 when he was elected chairman 
of the board. 


Des Moines, Iowa — The First 
Federal State Bank has established a 
$600 tuition scholarship at Drake 
University’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration, it was announced by 
Edwin F. Peters, executive vice pres- 
ident. The award will be made to a 
senior graduating from an Iowa high 
school. 


Toledo, Ohio—Randolph H. 
Barnard has been elected a director 
of The Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
it was announced by Willard I. Webb 
Jr., president. A well-known indus- 
trialist, Mr. Barnard is president of 
the L.O.F. Glass Fibers Company, 
Toledo. 


Chicago, Illinois—La Salle Na- 
tional Bank has acquired an addition- 
al 6,800 square feet of space on the 
second floor of the Field Building, 
according to Harold Meidell, presi- 
dent. The acquisition of the addition- 
al space marks the second major step 
in this direction La Salle has taken 
in the past two years. 

Remodeling of the additional quar- 
ters is now in progress and it is ex- 
pected that the bank’s trust depart- 
ment will move into the space in the 
early part of 1958. The distinctive 
French Provincial motif, for which 
the bank is noted, will be carried out 
in the new area. 


Augusta, Georgia—Fighteen 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Com- 
pany golf enthusiasts have formed 
an organization for comparing scores 
and playing one organized tourna- 
ment annually. Mottee Hatchell of the 
credit department has been elected 
president and Richard Karraker, as- 
sistant trust officer, has been elected 
chairman of the tournament com- 
mittee. 

& 


Waterloo, lowa—The Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company has increased 
its total capital structure to $527,000 
by transferring $50,000 from undi- 
vided profits into surplus. 

Opened for business October 2, 
1943, amid the difficulties of obtain- 
ing materials and supplies during 
World War II, the bank has increased 
its surplus 10-fold and doubled its 
capital during the 14 years of its 
existence. The bank also operates an 
office in Dunkerton, Iowa. 

George E. Allbee, leader in the 
move to organize the bank, serves 
as president. He had helped organize 
the United Home Bank and Trust 
Company of Mason City, Iowa, in 
1936. William A. Dewees, another 
organizer, is a vice president. Both 
are members of the nine man board 
of directors. 

Latest published report of condi- 
tion showed deposits of $7,464,120. 
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FOR THE THIRD TIME in a little more than 10 years, the State Bank of East 
Dubuque, Illinois, has enlarged its quarters to provide better service for a growing 
number of customers. This photo shows the functional brick and aluminum ex- 
terior. R. J. Cullen, with the bank since April 10, 1916, is chairman of the 


board; J. B. Helbing, who joined the staff June 1, 1928, is president. 





BY WAY of contrast, this shows the 
bank before the start of the project to 
remodel and enlarge the quarters. 





Chicago, Ilinois—The board of 
directors of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
has authorized the transfer of $1,000,- 
000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
increasing the total surplus to $8.5 
million and combined capital and 
surplus to $14 million. 

Lawrence F. Stern, chairman of 
the board, indicated the step is being 
taken in keeping with the bank’s 
policy of periodically increasing the 
capital structure to keep pace with the 
growth of the bank and the expanding 
needs of its customers. 

An additional $1 million had been 
added to American National’s total 
capital and surplus just last Decem- 
ber, when the bank declared a $500,- 
000 stock dividend and transferred 
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another $500,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus. 
e 


Alvin, Texas—L. B. Manry Jr., 
executive vice president of The Alvin 
State Bank, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Alvin Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tom Blakeney Jr., cashier and 
vice president, was elected a director. 


Oley, Pennsylvania—The First 
National Bank of Oley has celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of its founding. 
As part of the observance, the bank 
distributed a booklet which told its 
history in pictures and text. First 
president of the bank was Israel M. 
Bertolet, who served until his death 
in 1935 at the age of 93. He was 
succeeded by Amos F. Breidegam, 
who held office until his death in 1956 
at the age of 95. Charles L. Glase 
now serves as the bank’s chief offi- 
cer. 

e 


Chicago, Illinois — Election ot 
two officers by the Chicago National 
Bank was announced by Lester Ar- 
mour, chairman of the board. Doug- 
las F. Graves was made assistant vice 
president and Vincent C. Yager has 
been named assistant cashier. 

Mr. Graves, who has been assigned 
to the bank’s commercial department, 
is a specialist in farm management 
and business development. He was 
graduated from Iowa State College 
at Ames. Mr. Yager, a graduate of 
Grinnell College in Grinnell, Iowa, 
joined the bank in May 1954. 





A TIMELY QUESTION 


/ We are frequently asked by officials of 
large banks what we are doing with 


respect to mechanized check handling. 
The question is timely, but since it often 
carries the overtone of doubt that we 
are doing anything at all, we think it 
advisable to answer it in print. 


For the most part, we are simply wait- 
ing. Part of our job is to be ready to 
redesign bank checks so that they will 
accommodate themselves to mechanized 
processing as soon as machines are avail- 
able. There are no machines available 
now, nor has there been any exact deter- 
mination concerning new check design 
specifications. We canconveniently make 
our changes between the time machine 
limitations are known and the time 
when machines are delivered, 


As for printing with magnetic ink, we 
have been doing this for quite some 
time. In fact, a number of banks have 
been getting conventional checks from 
us printed in magnetic ink without their 
knowing it. In order to learn its charac- 
teristics, we use it all the time on one 























press because we think it is better to do 
our experimenting now. So far it has 
handled very well indeed, and we get 
an adequate “signal” from both offset 
and letterpress processes. 


Insofar as special type is concerned—to 
be used for printing Arabic numerals 
and “read” signals—we will haveit within 
six or seven weeks after the style and size 
are announced. Only twelve to fourteen 
characters are involved, but as of now 
no compatible design has been agreed 
upon by all of the machine people. We 
have knowledge of what might be decided 
upon, and we have reproduced it for dis- 
play purposes in periodic progress reports, 
but there would be no point in cutting 
matrices until we wereinstructedtodoso. 


So, while we say that we are simply 
waiting, actually we are also watching 
...with keen interest, we might add. We 
do not intend to build any machines to 
sort, or post, or electronically record, 
but we do intend to supply checks which 
will move accurately through such ma- 
chines regardless of who makes them. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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San Francisco, California— 
James K. Lochead, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Trust Company, 
will retire at the 
end of the year. 
In making the an- 
nouncement at a 
meeting of the 
board, Mr. Loc- 
head said he will 

“ continue as a 

A member though 
MR. LOCHEAD _ relinquishing the 
chairmanship. Now 67, he has been 
with the bank since 1921 and was 
elected president in 1938. During his 
19 years as president and board 
chairman the bank’s resources have 
grown from $308 million to $1.6 bil- 


lion. 





Los Angeles, California—Direc- 
tors of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share, the 164th in an uninterrupted 
series of dividends paid by the bank. 

The following appointments were 
announced by Harry J. Volk, presi- 
dent: Alfred T. Hartwell Jr. and 
Robert E. Fairfax, trust officers; Lew- 
is B. Maier, assistant vice president 
and trust officer; Donald B. Marts, 
James F. Smith and Bernard M. 
Jacobs, assistant cashiers, installment 
loans, and James O. Wood, assistant 
secretary. 

e 

St. Louis, Missouri—Directors of 
The State Bank & Trust Company of 
Wellston have announced two pro- 
motions. Stanley Hoffman has been 
named assistant vice president-man- 
ager of the Installment Loan Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Elsie Fister has the new 
title of assistant treasurer-assistant 
manager of the Installment Loan De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hoffman, who formerly was 
assistant treasurer-manager in install- 
ment loans, has been with the bank 
since 1948. Mrs. Fister, former as- 
sistant manager in the same depart- 
ment, joined the bank staff in 1941. 

& 

Des Moines, Iowa—Lee C. 
Chandler, 53, who was named Iowa 
superititendent of banking last sum- 
mer, died here October 14 in Iowa 
Methodist Hospital of a heart attack. 
He had been ill since shortly after 
his return on September 26 from the 
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convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks in 
New York City, where he was named 
a member of the executive committee. 
Before his appointment to the state 
post, Mr. Chandler was president of 
the Iowa Savings Bank at Dike. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Margaret; a 
son, Richard; a sister, Mrs. Lyle 
Anderson of Garden City, Minnesota, 
and three brothers in California: 
Gordon and Lowell in Martinez and 
Ralph in Pittsburg. 
cd 


Agricultural 
Conference Set 
For Nov. 21-23 


The changing face of the nation’s 
agriculture will be studied by bankers 
from farm areas throughout the coun- 
try meeting in Chicago November 21, 
22, and 23. The scene of the discus- 
sions on the outlook for the farmer 
and his banker will be the Sixth Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Association 
in the Morrison Hotel. 

In an advance program for the 
conference announced today, the ABA 
Agricultural Commission, which will 
sponsor the meeting, listed leading 
government officials, agricultural edu- 
cators, business men, and bankers 
among the scheduled speakers. They 
will cover a wide range of subjects 
during the three days—new methods 
of financing farm enterprises, the ef- 
fects of government policies on farm- 
ing, the economic outlook for the 
farmer, and the like. 

Against the background of tech- 
nical and economic prospects sketched 
in the formal speeches, the bankers 
at the conference will exchange ideas 
among themselves on farm lending 
policies and services to farm custom- 
ers. To encourage this exchange, part 
of two afternoons will be devoted to 
“bull sessions,”’ small discussion 
groups not exceeding 100 bankers, 
each under the direction of two lead- 
ers. 

The program is laid out especially 
to aid bankers in formulating their 
agricultural lending policies—policies 
of extreme importance both to them- 
selves and to the nation’s farmers, 
for banks provide more of the credit 
needed by agriculture than any other 
lending agency, private or govern- 
ment. 





CLASSIFIED AD 


POSITION WANTED 


Officer of Nebraska country bank desires to 
relocate with progressive bank, size optional. 
Ten years experience in small bank operations 
and management. University graduate; Wis- 
consin School of Banking. Married, age 38. 
Will invest. Best references. Reply Dept. 220, 
c/o The INDEPENDENT BANKER, Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota. 








Cook Urges 
Banks Issue 


More Stock 


Lending institutions faced with the 
problem of improving their capital 
position should turn to the sale of 
new bank shares. 

H. Earl Cook took this position in 
an address to the 56th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks in New 
York City. Mr. Cook, who recently 
resigned as chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, is 
manager of the E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany Bank Underwriting Department. 

“Seldom has the situation been as 
conducive as it is today for the suc- 
cessful flotation of new bank shares,” 
Mr. Cook declared. “Banks can im- 
prove the attractiveness of such in- 
vestments by paying out a larger pro- 
portion of their earnings.” 

Mr. Cook pointed out that capital 
of all banks totals nearly $20 billion. 
However, he added, it is only a small 
fraction of total bank assets or de- 
posits, it is unevenly distributed 
among banks, and any substantial in- 
roads on these capital funds would 
do irreparable harm to the country’s 
banking system. 

“For many years banks have relied 
principally on retention of earnings 
to improve their capital position,” 
Mr. Cook said. “While this is a pru- 
dent thing to do, it has not resulted 
in as rapid or substantial growth in 
capital as I feel to be necessary.” 
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NABAC Unit Will Evaluate 


Automation for Banking 


Establishment of a Research Institute 
to evaluate the automation of bank 
operations and establish standards for 
the banking industry has been an- 
nounced by the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

The project, first of its kind ever 
undertaken in the banking field, was 
announced at NABAC’s 33rd Annual 
Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, Oc- 
tober 7-10. The new Research In- 
stitute will be established as an in- 
tegral part of NABAC. 

Steve H. Bomar, NABAC president 
and senior vice president and treas- 
urer of the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta, termed the project “the 
most important ever undertaken by 
NABAC,” and said it is designed to 
assist banks throughout the nation in 
establishing mechanized bank opera- 
tions effectively and economically to 
better serve their customers. 

“Bank costs are soaring and efforts 
to control them by automation have 
been disorganized and helter-skelter,” 
he said. “Now, at last, we have an op- 
portunity to assess systems and equip- 
ment to determine the most economi- 
cal and efficient for banks and their 
customers. Results of this research 
program will be of value to all banks, 
regardless of size, as each bank makes 
its decisions on automation.” 

NABAC was organized in 1924 to 
improve bank operating techniques 
and promote better relations between 
banks, banking personnel and the 
public. 


Largest Convention 


The Atlanta convention, with an 
attendance of more than 1,600, was 
the largest in the association’s history. 
In addition to taking action on auto- 
mation, the convention heard address- 
es by J. C. Welman, president of the 
American Bankers Association; Sen. 
Herman Talmadge, Democrat of Geor- 
gia, and prominent bank officials. 

The new research program was rec- 
ommended to NABAC by the Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, which con- 
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ducted a preliminary six month sur- 
vey for NABAC to determine the 
feasibility of research in banking 
operations. 

Armour reported that it found the 
need for automation research “over- 
whelmingly demonstrated.” 

Henry J. Rohlf, vice president of 
the Merchantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and chairman of the 
NABAC Automation Committee, re- 
ported to the convention that the 
NABAC directors had authorized the 
establishment of the NABAC Research 
Institute to conduct the investigation. 

“The function of the institute will 
be to perform research in the area 
of bank operations with a view to- 
ward developing banking standards,” 
he said. “Such standards will be in- 
valuable as a reference from which 
bank operations can be evaluated.” 

Mr. Rohlf and Dr. F. Byers Miller, 
NABAC executive director, said out- 
side professional assistance would be 
engaged for the project. 


Welman Address 


The action on automation was tak- 
en at the closing session of the con- 
vention on Wednesday. The previous 
day, the subject was also discussed 
by Mr. Welman in his address. The 
ABA president urged NABAC to take 
the lead in determining the place of 
automation in the banking industry. 

Another speaker, Albert J. Bows, 
partner in Arthur Andersen & Co., 
Atlanta, said banking is at the heart 
of American business. But, he said, 
in 1955 one corporation, General 
Motors, had greater profits than the 
earnings of all the insured commer- 
cial banks in the nation. 

Bank shareholders, Mr. Bows said, 
get a return of 7.8 per cent on their 
capital, while General Motors and 
Standard Oil had a return of 17 per 
cent. 

“While some will say that 7.8 per 
cent is a good return,” Mr. Bows said, 
“we have been lulled by the fact that 
inflation comes in small doses, and 
that it has taken a big bite of share- 


holders’ capital in 1956. Consumer 
prices increased 3.5 per cent, so bank 
shareholders made 7.8 per cent on 
their capital and lost 3.5 per cent 
from inflation, leaving 4.3 per cent.” 

He recommended that bankers take 
a fresh approach to charges for serv- 
ices. Charges should be kept at a 
level which will produce revenue suf- 
ficient to attract and keep people to 
do a job—and return a fair amount 
of bank shareholders funds, he as- 
serted. 


Program Set 


For PBA 
Lending Meet 


Six speakers and four panel mem- 
bers have been announced for the 
1957 Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion Lending Conference, scheduled 
for Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember 13-14, at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln in Reading. 

The conference will be divided into 
three sections, each being developed 
by a PBA Lending Division Commit- 
tee. The three sections will cover com- 
mercial, instalment, and mortgage 
lending. 

Fred M. Naber, senior vice presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, will be 
the keynote speaker at the commer- 
cial loans session Wednesday morn- 
ing with a discussion on “Participa- 
tion Loans.” 

Archibald Woodruff, director, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, will be the feature 
speaker of the mortgage loans section 
of the program. 

Feature speaker for the dinner 
meeting Wednesday evening is Carl 

Continued on page 30 
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DEMONSTRATING PROGRESS made through the years in producing more 
chicken from less feed are these two officials of the Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. J. L. Milligan (left), poultry meat research director, holds a live 
chicken, while Ray Rowland, Ralston president, holds a finished broiler. 


Purina Announces New, 
Better Poultry Feed 


The Ralston Purina Company has 
perfected a technique for pelleting a 
high-fat ration for broilers on a prac- 
tical commercial basis, it was an- 
nounced by Purina President Ray- 
mond E. Rowland at a special news 
conference at the Purina Research 
Farm near St. Louis, Missouri. 

The new product will carry a guar- 
anteed fat content of 8 per cent, ap- 
proximately twice as much as old 
production methods were able to pel- 
let. The new ration is now available 
to broiler growers in principal broil- 
er areas. 

Purina research tested the new ra- 
tion on many thousands of birds over 
a period of a good many months, 
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Mr. Rowland said. From this re- 
search it was learned that the two-to- 
one “sound barrier” in broiler pro- 
duction can be broken commercially. 
In other words, it is now possible, 
under favorable conditions, to pro- 
duce commercially one pound of broil- 
er meat on less than two pounds of 
feed. 

The Purina president hailed this 
new broiler milestone as another ex- 
ample of the teamwork between poul- 
try nutrition research and engineer- 
ing research. He pointed out that 
discoveries of nutrition researchers 
have led the way in broiler industry 
progress, but that it has been the 
ability of the milling and production 


Program Set For 
PBA Lending Meet 
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A. Bimson, president, Valley Nation- 
al Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, who will 
discuss instalment lending. 

Keith G. Cone, vice president, La- 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, and 
president, Consumer Bankers Asso- 
ciation, will discuss “Title I and 
Home Improvement Paper,” during 
the instalment loans program on 
Thursday morning, November 14. 

Another speaker on instalment loans 
will be John Reilley, vice president, 
The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, who 
will discuss “Automobile and Appli- 
ance Dealer Paper.” 

Douglas A. Freeth, vice president, 
The Marine Trust Company of West- 
ern New York, Buffalo, also speaking 
in the instalment loans section, will 
discuss “The New York Legislative 
Situation on Instalment Credit.” 

The highlight of the Wednesday 
afternoon, November 13, session will 
be a panel discussion on mortgage 
loans. 

Members of the panel will be Wil- 
liam H. Tomlinson, assistant vice 
president, Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia; John Y. Scott, PBA 
Counsel, Harrisburg; James E. Bruck- 
lacher, president, Cumberland County 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
New Cumberland; and James G. 
Schmidt, senior vice president, Com- 
monwealth Title Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 


experts to apply the fruits of research 
in commercial broiler operations that 
has pumped strength into the broiler 
industry. 

Commercial and college researchers 
have shown that pelleting a broiler 
ration results in definite economic 
advantages. They have also shown 
that the addition of high levels of 
fats speeds growth and improves feed 
efficiency. 

Before the Purina technique was 
developed, however, it was not con- 
sidered possible to pellet a high fat 
ration for practical commercial use 
because of milling production diffi- 
culties involved. 
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One of the girls handed me the 
phone. “The ‘Old Man’ is on the 
line,” she said. I knew it was about 
time for my old friend to call. I 
hadn’t talked with him for two or 
three weeks. 

“T want to talk about this infla- 
tion business,” he began. 

“Who doesn’t?” I asked. 

So we began. I could see that he 
was beginning to get away from 
the idea that creeping inflation was 
something we had to live with and 
was, in fact, “somewhat desira- 
ble.” He had used those terms 
talking with me several times be- 
fore. 

It was beginning to dawn on 
him that as the spirals rose in dif- 
ferent segments of the economy 
some people were being left out. 
I had mentioned the farmer’s situ- 
ation to him on different occa- 
sions, but heretofore he was large- 
ly unimpressed. 

I told my friend that no one 
could disagree with fair wages and 
a fair living standard for all our 
people any more than one could 
disagree with the usual disserta- 
tion about “mother, home and 
Heaven.” An ideal economy would 
be one in which no one took more 
from it than he put in, whether 
he be worker, producer or inves- 
tor. 

But the moment one makes such 
a statement his hearers begin to 
wonder if he is a Socialist. Actu- 
ally, when I made the statement 
to him, I meant for it to be con- 
strued within the framework and 
meaning of a capitalist economy. 


Money, the ‘Translator’ 


I told him to try to think of 
money, not as “wages” but as the 
great “translator.” That nearly 
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sank him. 

“How long does an Iowa farmer 
have to work to pay for an hour’s 
labor of a man making an auto- 
matic washing machine that his 
wife wants and needs? If the farm- 
er has to trade too many of his 
work hours for washing machine 
work hours then he will defer the 
purchase of the automatic washer. 
The farmer’s income, in terms of 
money, is thus compared to the 
wages of the laborer who makes 
the washing machine, and money 
becomes the translator—the Great 
Common Denominator. 

“When a disparity exists in this 
work exchange situation then more 
than likely it is the result of an in- 
flationary spiral, which raised cer- 
tain wage levels, or a deflationary 
spiral, which depressed the price 
of farm products; or, of course, it 
could result from a combination 
of both.” 

“Then you think that certain 
spirals will continue to spiral until 
the whole economy gets so high 
that it will fall of its own weight?” 
he asked. 


‘Jolt’ Would Help 
‘Not necessarily,” I replied. 


“But I do think a kind of moder- 
ate recession that would shake, or 
jolt, people into their senses would 
be a great help. There is quite a lot 
of difference between prosperity 
and the illusion of prosperity, and 
right now a lot of people are un- 
able to determine the difference. 
This illusory situation has per- 
sisted so long that it has gone 


through the phases of toleration 
and acceptance and therein lies 
danger. 

I told the “Old Man” of a friend 
of mine who had developed a sharp 
technique for passing on consum- 
er credit. He had it all down, thus 
and so. He had his rules ready to 
inscribe in tablets of stone. 

The rules said a man with $350 
monthly income could pay his rent 
(or house payment), pay for his 
food and clothing and so on and 
my friend could finally figure 
where he could just barely, and 
mathematically, pay for an elec- 
tric refrigerator at $10.20 per 
month for 24 months. 


Formula’s Weakness 


I asked the rulemaker what 
would happen if the individual 
who bought the refrigerator went 
down next week and became en- 
tangled with a high-pressure sales- 
man who didn’t know this mathe- 
matical formula, and wound up 
obligating himself to pay for a 
television set at $9.50 per month 
for 36 months? No answer. 

The human element as exempli- 
fied in the purchaser who wanted 
the television set and the salesman 
who wanted to sell it, neither of 
whom was aware of my friend’s 
formula, would create a problem. 
Somebody would have some de- 
linquencies or there would have to 
be some refinancing. Some wit 
aptly remarked recently that just 
about the time he and his wife had 
caught up with the Jones’ they 
“refinanced” and bought some- 
thing else and he had to start all 
over again! 

“Well,” my old friend asked, 
“what do you think about Govern- 
ment spending in this inflation 


picture?” 
“Now, if you want to talk about 
that, let’s go fishing . . . or some- 


thing. Let’s not do it by long-dis- 
tance telephone. That’s a long 
story.” 

“Okay,” he replied, “I’m ready. 
I’m really getting concerned about 
this thing. I'll be over there one 
afternoon next week and we'll go 
out to the lake. I’ll call you.” 

So now I’ve got to figure out 
whether he wants to talk or fish. 
We can’t do both. 
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Independents Unite for 
More Effective Action 


Independent banking is under attack everywhere! We 
don’t know when that statement was first made, but it’s 
just as true today as it was when the Independent Bank- 
ers Association was organized 27 years ago. 

For the most part, attacks on independent banking are 
not frontal assaults. Consider, for example, the case when 
a holding company buys a bank. The purchase means the 
death of a bank that had been independent and also 
promises unfair competition for any other independent 
in the community. 

Such an acquisition constitutes another blow at inde- 
pendent banking but the danger usually is completely 
masked by sigh-sounding statements by principals in the 
transaction that the change in ownership will mean “better 
banking service for the community.” Or that the sale by 
the independent and purchase by the holding company 
was dictated by the necessity to provide greater banking 
resources “to keep step with the growth of the com- 
munity.” 

Mergers, in this day when consolidation seems to be the 
high fashion of business, pose another threat to inde- 
pendent banking. 

Because the danger to independent banking is growing, 
rather than diminishing, it pleases us to note that bank- 
ers in two widely separated states—California and New 
York—have joined together in association to further the 
cause of the independents. 

Charles W. Hawkins, president of the First National 
Bank of Spring Valley, New York, is chief organizer of 
the Empire State group which is mapping a “fight for sur- 
vival” to battle “the giants stacked against us.” 

M. P. Illitch, a veteran Los Angeles banker and chair- 
man of the board of The Southwest Bank in Inglewood, 
California, is chairman of the new West Coast group. 

Both groups have as one objective informing the public 
on the important role of independent banks in our econo- 
my. In addition, members of the California organization 
will exchange information and ideas to promote greater 
efficiency and improve service to customers. 

The fact that both these groups have been organized 
is encouraging to us. For if independent banking is to 
survive, bankers everywhere, at every level, must do their 
part to see that it does. 


’Grass Roots Strength’ 


“Whether we represent a small bank, a single unit bank, 
a bank with branches, a chain bank, a holding company 
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bank or a bank with any other type of organization, we 
all have a great stake in maintaining a substantial num- 
ber of small banks spread over this entire country. 

“This sizable number of banks is the grass roots strength 
upon which rests the public and political acceptance of 
private enterprise in the banking field.” 


JOSEPH C. WELMAN, President of the ABA and 
of the Bank of Kennett, Missouri. 


Value of National vs. 


State Bank Charters 


The superior value of national bank charters over state 
charters for expansion-minded banks in states which have 
restrictive merger or branch policies was demonstrated 
anew in New York when Ray M. Gidney, comptroller of 
the currency, permitted a cross-country Long Island bank 
merger of the type frowned upon by New York State’s 
Banking Superintendent George A. Mooney. 

In lifting a ban of 22-months standing against expan- 
sion by merger of Long Island’s largest bank, the Franklin 
National Bank, Mr. Gidney allowed that bank to take over 
on an exchange of shares basis the State Bank of Suffolk 
in Bay Shore, giving the Nassau County bank several 
offices in Suffolk County. 

New York State law limits bank expansion to respective 
banking districts, and both Nassau and Suffolk County 
are in one district. Yet up to now mergers of banks in 
these two counties have not been approved. 

The comptroller’s change of mind may open up a new 
Long Island bank merger rush in which the state authori- 
ties will have to safeguard equal rights for state as against 
national banks. 

The field seems wide open not only for the Franklin 
National but for the second and third major Long Island 
banks—the Meadow Brook National of West Hempstead 
and the Security National Bank of Huntington. 

The comptroller’s basis for approval of the Franklin 
National’s absorption of the Suffolk County institution 
was not explained, but it has been assumed that previously 
the national bank supervisor had gone along with the 
state in trying to block cross county expansion of banks 
which would result in dominance of the banking business 
in one county by a large and integrated commercial bank 
in another county. 

On this basis the State of New York had blocked ab- 
sorption of a bank in Rockland County by a dominant 
state bank in Westchester County, although both are in 
the same district. Apparently, if the Long Island precedent 
now established were to apply, the Westchester bank could 
go ahead with its plans if it had a national rather than a 
state charter. 
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Wralional’ POST-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). It simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 








